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Letters 


For the Record 

To the Editor: 

I read with great interest Mr. Faison’s 
editorial in the new “Digest.” But while 
Iam grateful for his kind words about 
me, I should like to correct some of the 
facts as he recounts them. My departure 
for the “World Telegram” after 17 years 
of service as its art critic had nothing to 
do with the merger of the “World Tele- 
gram” and “Sun”, as Mr. Faison says. The 
purchase of the “Sun” by the “World 
Telegram” did not come about until Janu- 
ary 1950; my connection with the latter 
ended in mid-July, 1949. Nor was I ever 
“without a platform.” What happened was 
this. The paper decided to suspend pub- 
lication of its art page. I was engaged as 
art critic by the “Herald Tribune” the 
very day on which I severed my connection 
With the “World Telegram” (to assure 
them that I would not make other arrange- 
ments), but deliberately chose not to begin 
Writing at my new post until the art sea- 
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son opened in September, chiefly because I 
needed a vaction. ... 

Incidentally, let me compliment you on 
your vital new editorial policy, and wish 
you great success. 

Emily Genauer 
Art Critic, Herald-Tribune 
New York, N. Y. 


Cover Artist 


Right Name, Wrong Place 

To the Editor: 

..- ART DIGEST (p. 5) refers to me and 
identifies me as “of the art department of 
the University of Kentucky.” 

Since 1947 I have been a member of the 
faculty of the Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
at the University of Louisville. ... 

Creighton Gilbert 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Bravo Ivins! 
To the Editor: 
Bravo for Mr. William Ivins, Jr.’s own 
masterpiece on “What Makes a Master- 
piece.” The best. 

Anna E. Meltzer 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reuven Rubin, Israel’s foremost artist, 
designed this issue’s cover especially 
for ART DIGEST for the Easter and 
Passover season. Rubin recently had a 
one-man show at the Borgenicht Gal- 
lery, and is currently being exhibited 
at the Mint Museum, Charlotte, N. C. 
Next month his work will be shown 
by Dalzell Hatfield in Los Angeles and 
by the Parthenon in Nashville. 


$5.60. Single copy 50 cents. Change of address: Send both old and new 


for change. Contents of each issue are 
indexed in Art Index. Editorial and Advertising Offices are at above address. 
Not responsible for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. The name, 
cover and entire contents of Art Digest are fully protected by copyright 
luced in any manner without written consent. 
Jonathan Marshall, President; James N. Rosenberg, Chairman of the Board; 
Edward M. Bratter, Secretary. 
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Through April 7 


Drawings by 
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Who's News 


Curator of modern and contemporary art 
at the Los Angeles County Museum, James 
B. Byrnes has been named director of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center and 
will assume his new duties this month. 
Byrnes succeeds Mitchell A. Wilder who 
resigned September 1 to become director 
of presentation at Colonial Williamsburg, 
Va. 


The Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, Mo., has appointed Patrick J. Kelle- 
her as curator of European art. He was 
formerly curator of collections at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Stables Art Gallery, Taos, N. M., 
opens this month with Mrs. Leone Kahl 
as director. The gallery is operated by 
the Taos Artists Association .. . prize- 
winners at the 2nd regional art exhibi- 
tion of the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts were Henry Di Spirito, sculpture; 
for painting, drawing and prints: George 
Benedict, Margaret Boehner, Prudence 
Burg, Edward Christiana, Walter Her- 
rick, Charles Hinman, Phyllis Largent, 
Michael Powlosky, Charles Rothery, 
George Vander Sluis, Aldo Tambellini, 
James Wines and Irene Wood...Arthur 
Brown of Arthur Brown & Co. will be 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of 
the artists’ materials industry for the 
United Jewish Appeal May 6 at the 
Hotel Pierre . . . new officers of the 
League of Present Day Artists are 
Helen Gerardia, chairman; Lily Ente, 
vice chairman; Helmut Kallweit, secre- 
tary; Garland Burrus, recording secre- 
tary, and Sasha Kolin, treasurer .. . 
purchase prizes at the Northwest Print- 
makers 26th international exhibition 
held at the Seattle Art Museum through 
April 4 went to Clinton Adams, Los 
Angeles; Leonard Edmondson, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Roderick Mead, Carlsbad, 
N. M.; Dean Meeker, Madison, Wisc.; 
and Arthur H. Weber, Jr., Cincinnati, 
Ohio... 


In the watercolor section of the Fourth 
National Exhibition of the Sarasota Art 
Association Victor A. Lundy, Helen Sawyer 
and Syd Solomon won $100 prizes. Loran 
Wilford won a silver medal and George 
E. Fox a bronze medal. In oils Robert 
Larsen, Andrew Sanders and Loran Wil- 
ford won $100 prizes. Iva McCullough won 
the silver medal for oils and Syd Solomon 
the bronze medal- 


Guests of nonor at the Western Arts As- 
sociation convention to be held April 11- 
15 in Grand Rapids, Mich., will be designer 
George Nelson and art educator Robert 
Iglehart. Theme of the meeting will be 
“The Relationship of Contemporary De- 
sign to Art Education.” 


Guiding faculty members in the Famous 
Artists Schools, Inc. new course of in- 
struction are Ben Shahn, Stuart Davis, 
Doris Lee, Dong Kingman, Arnold Blanch, 
Adolf Dehn, Fletcher Martin, Syd Solomon, 
Ernest Fiene and Will Barnet. 


One of the distinguished collectors of 
modern art in the U. S., Mrs. Samuel A. 
Marx of Chicago, has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. James W. Husted, a museum trustee 
since 1944, has been elected an honorary 
trustee for life; he will continue to serve 
the museum as general counsel. 
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The Spectrum 


Art and Accusation 

Recently we received a letter cancel- 
ing a subscription on the grounds 
that we allegedly have “favored 
Commie artists”. This would be 
ludicrous if it were not for its wider 
implications in the present climate of 
fear. 

Personally I do not know of more 
than a handful of artists who are 
communists. ART DIGEST is not 
concerned with artists’ political or 
economic theories and we do not set 
ourselves up as an investigating com- 
mittee. Art cannot be judged on the 
basis of its creator’s political beliefs. 
Our reviewers try to be impartial 
and judge a work on its merits. 

Of course, Babbitts who are afraid 
of anything new or anything that 
they cannot understand will label 
various schools of art as dangerous. 
It is easy to label. However, when 
people who are trained in a field or 
who are genuinely interested in it 
resort to name-calling, we must take 
pause. Great art has never flourished 
in a society in which creation has 
been controlled by fear. As we all 
know, the artist’s freedom is essen- 
tial to his work. 

Little or no genuinely creative 
work came out of Hitler’s Germany, 
and we have heard of none from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The Mc- 
Carthys and Donderos, as well as the 
superpatriots who do them homage, 
would have all artists glorify the 
American scene, its mothers and 
babies, and of course its heroes. They 
would have all art created in the 
same mould—their mould. They 
would eliminate all possible contro- 
versy. 

What difference is there then be- 
tween the methods of McCarthy and 
Malenkov? They both demand con- 
formity to the party line. 

We remember with horror the 
abject admissions of Russian com- 
posers that their work did not glorify 
the worker or follow the party line. 
This absurdity could take the form 
In art of an apology by a painter that 
he had not used any red paint on his 
canvas. 

Is this very different from the 
charges made against the Refregier 
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murals? The art world is as strongly 
opposed to communism as any other 
group in America, but we realize the 
danger in adopting totalitarian meth- 
ods to combat it, and we prize our 
freedom. 

It appears that there has been an 
awakening to the cultural danger 
that has been engendered by the cli- 
mate of fear. More and more people 
have had the courage publicly to op- 
pose the subversive hunters. Perhaps 
we have become afraid of living in 
fear and have come to realize that 
freedom is our greatest heritage. Our 
future cultural achievements in all 
fields of art will be dependent on 
preserving our freedom to think and 
to feel—the “freedom to be free.” 

—J.M. 


Dealer's Choice 


On his 57th street rounds the other 
day one of our reviewers found a 
dealer with brush in hand putting the 
finishing touches on a canvas by one 
of the younger European painters 
which was already on exhibition. He 
was dabbing varnish on the heavily 
brushed area of black paint. He said 
that he was “evening up the mat 
areas with those that are shiny.” 

We wonder whether the dealer had 
specific instructions from the artist 
to make such adjustments. It is our 
opinion that when an artist presents 
a canvas for exhibition that it is 
finished and should be inviolate. Who 
knows whether the artist might not 
prefer to have a play of mat against 
the shiny? Or is the dealer taking 
these matters into his own hands 
these days? 


Art Best Seller 


One of the most interesting art book 
ventures in many years has proven 
to be a success. The twelve volumes 
of the Pocket Library of Great Art, 
produced by Harry N. Abrams Inc. 
and distributed by Pocket Books Inc., 
have been so popular that a second 
printing of 1,200,000 copies was 
necessary. 

The Pocket Library of Great Art 
is particularly significant in that it 
brought authoritatively written art 


books to the public at a low price. 
The second printing is greatly im- 
proved by having large details of 
pictures reproduced. The originals 
were weak in having details at the 
same scale as the full picture repro- 
duction.—J.M. 


AD Sponsors Concert 


The ART DIGEST will participate in the 
benefit festival “Paris in New York” by 
sponsoring a concert of chamber music 
given by the Baroque Trio. The Trio is 
composed of internationally famous mu- 
sicians: John Wummer, flutist, Fer- 
nando Valenti, harpischordist and Daniel 
Saidenberg, cellist, who are donating 
their talents. The concert will be pre- 
sented on April 29th at 3:00 P.M. at 
Carl Fischer Hall. Tickets may be ob- 
tained by writing ART DIGEST, 116 
East 59th Street, enclosing $3.00 for 
each ticket. 


Two and Two Make Green 


After violently attacking numbered 
paint kits at its recent conference, the 
Committee on Art Education decided 
that a substitute was necessary. 

No one disputed the evil of the num- 
bered kit, but no one had a solution. 
Dr. Edward Liss said that creative ac- 
tivity is expressed differently in differ- 
ent people; individual needs vary. A 
recent visitor to the toy fair—all 30 
acres of it—stated that manufacturers 
would continue producing numbered kits 
until a substitute idea could be found 
that would also make money. 

It was agreed that two and two do 
not make green, and that mere criti- 
cism would not stop the “growing men- 
ace”. The Committee decided to prepare 
a statement on the harmful effects of 
numbered paint kits so that parents and 
teachers will be able to judge for them- 
selves. 


Conference Successful 


The growing importance and influence 
of the Committee on Art Education was 
shown by the attendance of 887 people 
at the conference. In addition to general 
sessions, seminars were held on tele- 
vision in art education; a basic ap- 
proach for integrating arts and crafts; 
art for the family; teaching vs. train- 
ing; psychology, psychiatry and art ed- 
ucation; and relationship of the arts. 
High point of the four-day conference 
was Archibald MacLeish’s talk on “Art 
Education and the Creative Process.” 
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A contrast in street signs: a Fifth Avenue totem pole draws 
Museum of Modern Art’s fire; a London Transport sign, praise. 


Symbols without lettering: Gyorgy Kepes’ neon sign 
for a Boston radio store; architect, Carl Koch 








San Francisco showroom: 
designer, Leo Lionni 


Signs of the Times 


by Ada Louise Huxtable 


Examples of good and bad lettering in a 
Museum of Modern Art show point a moral 


The Museum of Modern Art, an institution noted for 
its preoccupation with art for art’s sake, seldom presents 
an exhibition with a moral. It is content, as a rule, to 
arrange its displays for the pleasure and edification of 
the public, without pointing an obviously educational 
finger. The last time it did so was in 1947, when Bernard 
Rudofsky staged a provocative design show called “Are 
Clothes Modern?” The lesson, illustrated by charts of 
the unnecessary number of buttons worn by modern man 
and diagrams of the fantastic, changing shapes of 
fashion, was all too clear. We pay little critical attention, 
said the museum, to the design problems that should be 
our most immediate concern. 

Now the museum has opened another design show 
with a similar moral, this time on a far more serious 
and significant theme, “Signs in the Street” (on view 
to May 2). Directed by Mildred Constantine of the De- 
partment of Architecture and Design, the exhibition cul- 
minates a project initiated last fall by a student “col- 
laborative” at the Yale School of Art and a professional 
conference sponsored by the museum and Yale Univer- 
sity. The topic, an interesting and a controversial one, 
has received more attention in England than in America 
during the past few years, where it has been the subject 
of a series of townscape articles in the Architectural 
Review dealing with street signs and street furniture. 

The new exhibition deals with the very real problem 
of the visual chaos of our city streets. Its moral is clear 
from the start, when the visitor is confronted with a 
huge photomural showing the ugly confusion of signs 
at the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street, 
Which he has probably just passed. “You didn’t notice, 
did you?” chides the Museum by implication. While we 
may be quick to observe the country landscape, trained 
by literature and art to appreciate its more pleasing 
aspects, we are conveniently blind to the city townscape. 

e€ are not merely uncritical; we are unaware of the 
clash of street signs and store signs, trade marks and 
symbols, visual elements that are so predominant and 
omnipresent a part of the city scene. We take it all for 
granted, unless it is shockingly bad. And even the shock- 





Copenhagen candy shop 





English pub 


ingly bad, the undisciplined vulgarity of Broadway, be- 
comes a magnificent, glittering carnival at night, an 
effective architecture of moving light and color—twen- 
tieth century romanticism in its most sensational form. 

The clothing show did not escape the inevitable pitfall 
of the question of fashion. The street sign show just 
skirts it, due to a careful eye in the selection of material. 
For there is a special danger inherent in the topic: 
lettering, typography and layout are the “high style” ele- 
ments of design. They are particularly subject to and 
expressive of the changing moods of fashion. The manner 
in which they are employed defines the evanescent char- 
acter of a very brief span of time, sometimes with mean- 
ingless “chic’’, sometimes with significance and taste. 
Their use, like that of any artistic vocabulary, can be 
valid or superficial. Because the advertising medium is 
their inevitable field of expression, the latter is too often 
the case. Typography and layout become as quickly dated 
as the “new look”. This very “stylishness,” however, 
has a certain value. Used with sensitivity, the lettering 
arts provide a needed stimulation of constantly changing 
and experimental visual contrasts that are accent and 
punctuation for the more slowly evolving forms of the 
fine arts, and of architecture in particular. 

This is clearly seen in some of the examples in the 
exhibition: the Mies van der Rohe Electricity Pavilion 
for the Barcelona Exposition of 1929, Walter Gropius’ 
Bauhaus building in Germany in 1925-26, and Alexey 
Brodovitch’s recent suggestion for a symbolic “L” for 
the Lever House. Alvin Lustig’s wall of letters designed 
for the exhibition further demonstrates this potentiality 
in terms of today’s tastes: examples of five modified 
alphabets, executed in plastic and illuminated in colors, 
a dramatic exercise in “fashionable” forms in a variety 
of styles. 

Throughout the show, there is a strong accent on sym- 
bolism, as a substitute for words, and in combination 
with them. In a darkened room near the entrance, devoted 
to color slides of signs at night, there is an experimental 
solution of the store sign problem by Gyorgy Kepes: 
a radio shop in Cambridge, Mass., identified only by a 
colorful, linear arrangement of symbolic elements in 
neon tubing. In the garden, visible through the glass 
wall, are several successful examples of the symbol-sign, 
for the London Transport, for Dutch Shell gasoline, and 
the well-known CBS “eye” designed by William Golden, 
it’s beautifully stylized but recognizable forms so familiar 
to television viewers. 

The gallery adjoining the garden shows photographs 

[continued on page 30] 
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Symposium: Art Dealing in America 


Roy R. Neuberger 


1. Unfortunately, I think there is no doubt that there is. 
Some dealers claim, perhaps rightfully, that they adhere 
to their individual tastes completely. Others are very 
practical and try to supply the type of pictures that are 
generally in demand. An interesting point could be made 
from the fact that I have known dealers whose taste be- 
came sharply different after they entered the business 
of being art dealers. This observation, of course, does not 
apply to all dealers. 
2. I have found that on the average, the dealers’ judg- 
ments are very fine and on a par with those of scholars 
(either in colleges or museums), artists, and for that 
matter, anyone else connected with the arts. Some of them 
who combine as unusual business ability with good artis- 
tic judgment have been able to effect important trends of 
purchasing. 
3. Very few dealers can afford to support new talent to 
the extent necessary to allow the artist complete inde- 
pendence from other sources of income, such as teaching. 
Further, the dealer can hardly afford to promote and 
support new talent unless that talent were so extraordi- 
narily good that the demand keeps up with the supply, and 
the artist were fairly prolific. Most successful dealers 
have to depend on the sale of works of deceased artists 
so that they can afford to promote the living artists. 
4. High prices, especially at the outset of an artist’s 
career, are a very discouraging factor to potential col- 
lectors. I believe that prices should be as nearly natural 
as possible, and that prices should rise during a period 
of real demand for an artist’s work, and be lowered when 
the demand diminishes. 
5. There are unquestionably certain advantages in the 
American system. However, my judgment would be that 
over all, the French system works out to the advantage 
of both the dealer and the artist. The principal weakness 
of the American system is that one dealer has a monopoly 
of an artist’s work. This is not only emotionally contrary 
to the spirit of most of the art world, but it militates to 
the disadvantage of the individual artist. Where the work 
of one artist is sold by a dozen dealers or so, as in France, 
the artist’s reputation can be more easily enhanced than 
in America, where only one dealer is lauding the quality 
of his work. Furthermore, I believe that in Europe, more 
often than here, the dealer owns works of art, which 
encourages the buyer to feel that the dealer thought well 
enough of it to invest some of his own money. On the 
other hand, I must admit to great admiration for the 
American dealer for his real love of art and his en- 
thusiasm for the work in which he deals. 

Quite often when a client is contemplating the pur- 
[continued on page 31] 






Karl E. Fortess 





Since painting is a profession in which business acumen 
is alleged to be inessential, I deal with these questions 
only within my experience as a painter. To support my 
opinions I ask questions and supply generalized facts 
and figures. 

1. Since dealers, too, must face economic facts of 
life, it is encouraging that there is as much artistic con- 
viction among them as exists. 

2. Yes, they cause trends, but inadvertently. Since 
nothing succeeds like success, dealers may, and often do 
take advantage of whatever fashion in art is most in 
favor at the moment. The honest dealer, like the good 
painter, doesn’t hop on bandwagons, but places a pre 
mium on integrity rather than on popularity. 

3. Being old talent myself, I am a little weary of the 
accent on youth. Grants, foundations, and prizes are 
loaded ten to one in favor of those under 35. Actually, 
it takes talent a longer time to develop than painting fads 
endure. It is questionable, with so many advantages 
thrown in the path of the young painter, that the results 
will pay off. The shake-down process is drastic. How 
many survive? 

To the direct question of support for new talent, does 
this mean moral or financial? It is likely that 60% of 
the artists already on rosters of established galleries get 
great moral satisfaction, if little else. 

The dealer, like the race track handicapper, likes to 
think of his stable as equally matched. The handicapper 
assigns weights to all 20 horses in an effort to bring 
them to the finish in a dead heat. This is the principal. 
In reality, however, only three out of the field will run 
in the money. This, despite careful planning and selec- 
tion. The handicapper accepts this fact as the nature 
of his game. The dealer is more optimistic, if less real- 
istic, and it is the dealer’s optimism that creates the 
dubious warmth that being on a roster gives to the 
artist. How much is moral support worth? 

4. Potential collectors need more courage than cash, 
and a dealer can readily supply whatever conviction is 
necessary for one to become a collector. When a dealer 
says that pictures aren’t selling, price is rarely men- 
tioned as the cause. It is a fact that dealers are as much 
stimulated by sales as are artists. Bargaining is discour- 
aged by department stores, but no gallery that I know 
of is unwilling to listen to reason. 

Offering the client sherry, letting him take pictures 
home to see how they look in the living room, arranging 
for time payments, mailing catalogues, advertising, and 
buttering up whatever taste or lack of taste the buyer 
may have is as much as can be expected of a dealer. It 
[continued on page 80] 
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]. Js there a conflict between the dealer’s artistic 
convictions and commercial survival? 


2. Do dealers cause trends? 


3. To what extent can dealers afford to support new 
talent, 


4. Do high prices discourage potential collectors 
and greater sales? 


5. What are the advantages of the French system 
over the consignment system? How can the dealer best 
encourage the creative productivity of the artist? 


B. H. Friedman 


In the Renaissance it was customary for the aristocracy 
to patronize the artist. Today, as we near the end of a 
second Renaissance, even greater than the first, we find 
that it is the dealer who is patronized by the aristocracy 
of wealth. The big money is spent on the works of dead 
artists, or the early works of a few living artists (re- 
ferred to as “the modern masters” )—in neither case to 
the direct profit of the artist. Picasso, Matisse, Braque, 
etc.—some draw the line even earlier than the earliest 
work of these painters—are “a good investment”. No 
painter younger than Miréd—and he is past 60—is so 
definitely “‘blue chip’. 

Thus, the conservative business mind dominates the 
art world. Where are the esthetic speculators? For every 
Root or Arensberg, there are a dozen Edward G. Rob- 
insons ; for every Betty Parsons or John Myers, there are 
a dozen Knoedlers or Rosenbergs or Wildensteins (not 
to mention firms which are just as label-conscious with- 
out being as quality-conscious). 

The biggest art dealers (and the collectors to whom 
they cater) in ignoring the living artist, have ignored 
their first responsibility. Thus far, they have acquired 
wealth in so doing, but wealth presupposes a second re- 
sponsibility (the responsibility of wealth itself), which 
they choose to ignore. Unfortunately, the little galleries 
will continue to die, like little magazines, of malnutrition. 
But the big galleries will die of gout, ulcers, liver condi- 
tions, and venereal diseases—unless they become inter- 
ested in the little money, the living artist. It is not 
enough to have bought Picasso or Matisse during World 
War I. Who bought them in 1900? (The dealer’s hell will 
have emblazoned on its gates Rimbaud’s words: Jl faut 
étre absolument moderne.) 

It would seem that all that is required is a compromise 
between the galleries which love money and those which 
love art. But the desert of sensitivity applied to business 
(or economics applied to sensitivity) has many contours; 
it is endless and generally fruitless. A Curt Valentin in 
New York or his doppelganger Kahnweiler in Paris is 
each an oasis. Neither of these men (nor men like them) 
—because of their sensitivity not only to art but to the 
artists to whom they are committed (no Dalis!)—is pre- 
pared to employ the brasher technics of advertising, pro- 
motion, and publicity. 

But behold, against the horizon, the new art dealer. 

He stands in profile on 57th Street, gazing wistfully 
towards 79th. (Was he able to upstage everyone in Life? 
He is dressed in expensive catalogues, which flutter be- 
comingly as cars whiz by. Behind him a brass band plays 
a difficult native dance, to be performed between the 

[continued on page 30] 
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B. H. Friedman 


Raymond Hendler 


Raymond Hendler 


1. The majority of dealers are: (1) those who have no 
artistic convictions but “attitudes” which are synonymous 
with commercial survival; (2) those whose artistic con- 
victions coincidentally agree with the beliefs of the 
interested public. For these dealers no conflict exists. 
The very few dealers who dare to have artistic convic- 
tions which differ noticeably from currently accepted 
beliefs do suffer commercially. Survival on that level is 
met by other sources of revenue but the all important 
artistic convictions remain uncompromised. 
2. A trend is not caused by the dealer, but by the artist 
creating a valid art concept. The concept is an applied 
philosophy of art conceived, developed and lived with 
through many years of search by the artist. The dealer 
first meets the culmination of this “conception” in a 
work of art. The dealer, being artistically convinced by 
the concept, then adds motion to the trend by the me- 
diums at his disposal—publicity, education, politics, etc. 
3. New talent, to my mind, is made up of artists, not 
publicly known, who have developed or are at the point 
of developing a valid art concept. The dealer, sincerely 
agreeing with the particular direction and finding it of 
the quality level demonstrated in his gallery, welcomes 
this new talent. These unknowns should be extended the 
same support as the established artists of the gallery. 
New talent is supported morally by belief in his work, 
cannot reflect detrimentally on older talent and adds 
further conviction to the gallery’s position. Financial 
support, obviously is limited only by the dealer’s mone- 
tary status: from sales representation to complete sub- 
sistence. 
4. Price from the consumer standpoint is rationalized 
from two factors: knowledge or appreciation of the com- 
modity and financial capability. Education in cultural 
appreciation is the answer to increased buying. Here, 
government participation at all levels (with artists in 
advisory capacities) can do much to focus strong interest 
on art and instill esthetic awareness in the public mind. 
A man pays thousands of dollars for an automobile be- 
cause he knows its value and when he begins to under- 
stand the qualities of a work of art, the price similarly 
will not appear exorbitant. But not all good painting is 
high priced. Public enlightenment of this fact by the 
dealer will mean the start of a modest collection for many 
a financially limited individual. 
5. The French system enables the dealer to realize 
greater profits by purchasing art works at very low 
prices. This offers the artist an immediate, though pos- 
sibly temporary, security. Under the consignment sys- 
tem the dealer avoids the initial investment and is freer 
[continued on page 31] 
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A Hyman Bloom retrospective opens at the 


Hyman Bloom 


Hyman Bloom, one of the strongest painters in America 
today, is essentially a religious artist. His work stays 
with a few deep and persistent themes: the separate 
paintings are related as the Psalms are related. The spec- 
tator is given a scene, but Bloom’s subject is not visible. 
It is his progressive self-awareness, his Jewish identity ; 
it is childhood, birth, the mystery of origins, and in a 
more recent series of canvases, it is mortality. In short 
he has painted a testament; at times recognizably an Old 
Testament. 

It is curious that such a testament should re-emerge 
in New England with an almost forgotten intensity. 
Bloom has rediscovered the Puritan tradition, with its 
harsh early sense of retribution and its relenting atmos- 
phere of Transcendentalism. He has seen a correspondence 
between his own orthodox upbringing and his later mel- 
lowing interest in philosophy. 

Bloom’s early background is Baltic. Migration is one 
of the great commonplaces of our century, and to make 
the best of it, to add two lives, and not subtract one from 
the other, is a major problem for an artist. Such a salvag- 
ing of everything past and present is essential to Bloom. 
His painting has preserved an Eastern European splen- 
dor; he has an instinct for coruscations, for jewel-like 
effects. But the feeling beneath the splendor is moral 
rather than sensuous; and the beauty that he sees is the 
reward of facing the fact—it is never an escape. 

Bloom was born in Brunoviski, a mere crossroads in 
Lithuania, in 1913. He was the youngest of four in a 
family named Melamed, which became Bloom after the 
move to America. His mother’s father was a teacher, and 
his mother fostered the idea that her side of the family 
was intellectual, but Bloom thinks that mothers claim this 
the world over. 

The Blooms came directly to Boston and Hyman went 
to Washington High School in the North End. When he 
was 13 his art teacher advised him to go to the West End 
Community Center. There he met Harold Zimmerman, 
who had a determining influence on his development. 

One of Zimmerman’s pupils was Jack Levine, and Zim- 
merman showed Jack’s drawings to Hyman, who remem- 
bers looking at them with awe and envy. Both boys 
worked with Zimmerman, and later both came under the 
influence of Denman Ross of the department of fine arts 
at Harvard. Zimmerman was a painter; Ross was a col- 
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Boston Institute of Contemporary Art April 8. 


a profile by Frederick S. Wight 


“The Rabbi” 





lector, the benefactor of the Fogg Art Museum and the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and a painter in his own right. 
Both men made an extraordinary effort to help Bloom and 


Levine. Ross made work space available at the Fogg 
Museum, hired studios for Zimmerman and the young 
painters in Cambridge and in Boston, and allowed the 
boys $12 a week. 

Between the two men, Bloom acknowledges a primary 
debt to the impoverished Zimmerman, whom he still sees 
as his spiritual father. It was Zimmerman who showed 
him “the possibilities of the imagination.” He was, 
Bloom feels, an inspiring teacher who made it possible 
for him to become a painter. “He disinhibited the student 
so that he could follow a succession of images. It was a 
technique of working which made it possible to follow 
the movements of the imagination.” Later, in his own 
teaching, Bloom adopted Zimmerman’s approach. 

A trip with Zimmerman to the newly opened Museum 
of Modern Art in New York brought Bloom in touch with 
the work of Rouault and of Soutine. He was impressed— 
“it was a clarifying experience and I began to imitate 
Rouault.” 

Bloom did not go to college, but he is a studious reader. 
His education is from the public library. “I never had 
any difficulty in getting information from books or 
through inquiry from the right person.” His pursuit of 
learning was under the stimulus of immediate pragmatic 
needs. He read philosophy—Spinoza was his first interest, 
and he went back to Plato and Kant, but he was most 
impressed by Ouspensky. “Tertium Organum,” he 
thought, and still thinks, is ‘“‘a basic book.” He has studied 
astrology and has been a Rosicrucian, deviations which 
were part of his search for an orthodox faith. And later 
he came to psychoanalysis. For Bloom, “psychoanalysis, 
like mysticism, is concerned with the development of a 
greater consciousness.” 

These inner searchings parallel the depression years, 
the years when the real support for the arts came from 
the government. “CWA-WPA—I was in all of them. I 
was used to getting off them and then on again. We didn’t 
live too well, you understand, it was a minimum level. 
Nonetheless, whatever painting there is in America today 
is due to WPA.” 

Holger Cahill, head of the Federal Arts Project, came 
to Boston in those days with his wife Dorothy Miller, 



















who was always in search of new work for an exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. Dorothy Miller came to 
know Bloom’s painting, and as a result his work was 
fncluded in the Museum of Modern Art’s Exhibition of 
discovery and recognition: “American 1942.” 

The thematic character of Bloom’s work in this show 
was already clear. His themes are concentric; they are 
all widening aspects of self-discovery. The innermost 
theme is his own orthodox background, by no means to be 
repudiated—it would be a denial of his parents. This 
theme opens with The Synagogue. There are two versions, 
one of which belongs to the Museum of Modern Art. In 
these paintings Bloom identified himself with a group. 
Here is the confession of a tribal faith; yet Bloom is 
already the observer, beyond the railing rather than a 
participant. 

The Synagogue paintings are in a low key, reaching for 
resplendence. They create a vaulted, mystical world in 
which light itself has a controlled meaning and becomes 
a sacred symbol. Objects in Bloom’s paintings seem to 
be luminous rather than to reflect light, to have the quali- 
ties of precious stones, to evoke a child’s vision of reach- 
ing out toward a point of bedazzlement. Figures are 
hieratically large and small, and there is a mannered 
Byzantine warp of necks. The paintings fuse themselves 
on ceremony, and details are hypnotically obvious to the 
viewer’s attention. 

With this orthodoxy established and behind him, Bloom 
enters a new phase and meditates on physical origins. 
The theme becomes childhood, and he moves backward 
from childhood and approaches the mystery of birth. He 
gives us both the adult philosophical inquiry and the 
child’s query: whence do we come? Typical is the Baby 
of 1941, owned by Mr. and Mrs. George A. Palmer—a 
work symbolizing prenatal isolation. Ultimately there is 
a whole series of images of gestation, pursued to the 
point where they become quite abstract. 

As though to give a lighter aspect of wonder to this 
brooding, the painter now dwells on two related child- 
hood themes: the Christmas Tree series and the Chande- 
lier series. The child interest in the Christmas Tree 
series one need not argue. The Chandelier series is not 
so obviously a theme of childhood, yet here too the major 
aspect is bedazzlement and upward-looking wonder, a 
hypnotic taking over of the spectator’s attention. The 
equating of a Christian and Jewish symbol is deliberate 
and conscious. 

It seems logical enough that Bloom, having given half 
his art to the mystical theme of origins, should face the 
theme of conclusions, of death: where do we go? This is 
a question which can only be asked, much less answered, 
in figurative language. Mortality is the one great fact 
which propriety, taste and convention struggle to smooth 
over. Mortality has become dubious in the 20th century 
in proportion as immortality has become doubtful, and 
there is the illusion abroad that the frontiers of death are 
retreating, as though death were being defeated or out- 
smarted,—in short, as though death were really an un- 
likely thing. : 

This great farce only masks a moral evasion which 
Bloom will not tolerate. He now coolly takes us in hand, 
asking us to see our brief selves, to look at the universal 
Buchenwald and admit that we know what we know. He 
takes us to the hospital, which turns out to be the place 
where we die—where else? 

The early Skeleton of 1942, now at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, is a quite conventional opening of the theme. But 
then comes the Leg, painted in 1945 and belonging to 
Glenway Wescott, an extraordinary image of an am- 
putated limb against a surgically white background. 
Uleerous, the limb is ironically bejewelled and carbun- 
cular. With this we are almost prepared for the corpse 
canvases, the Elderly Female Corpse and Elderly Male 
Corpse, of 1945. Life size, exposed in the impersonal 
indecency of an autopsy, these figures are unmitigated 
accounts of our physical disaster. They are obvious vic- 


tims of final and pointless suffering. This is not accident, 
but fatality, for they are elderly, and are ripe for the 
grave. The artist does not ask our pity. 

In 1947 Bloom painted Female Corpse Back View, a 
work more moving and so perhaps less ghastly. The 
shroud or sheeting swoops impressively around the figure, 
vaguely suggesting a great wing. The earth colors, the 
sculptural weight of the whites, the gravity of the paint- 
ing are imposing. It is one of Bloom’s finest achievements. 

A visit to Bloom’s studio reveals new paintings of 
corpses. “This theme is charged with energy,” Bloom 
says defiantly. “It is a fruitful area of one’s emotional 
life.” Besides, he warns us not to take these new corpses 
too literally. “You are familiar with the Tibetan idea of 
the benign and wrathful aspects? These are only wrath- 
ful aspects.” In general, these paintings—still unfinished 
—are less of the hospital, more chaotically imaginative. 
There has been nothing like them since the Disasters of 
War. But it is not war, and in no sense is it a social 
comment. 

It is pointless to describe particular paintings which 
have yet to be finished. But, in general, the new paintings 
have a radically new appearance. They are no longer sym- 
metrical compositions, with a decorative glitter, denying 
depth, as though everything were within reach. Instead, 
they are deep, tumultuous, baroque. The light is more 
intense, and the color gains in proportion. For a clue 
to the depth, if not the color, two prints of Caravaggio 
are tacked to the inside of the studio door. 

It is rare for anyone to be allowed through this door. 
Bloom’s studio is a conclusive and not a preliminary 
experience. A tired office building on Huntington avenue 
offers what is called professional space. On the third 
story, behind the frosted glass, the scene is cluttered 
until it blurs before the eyes. All sorts of oddments iden- 
tify themselves little by little: rocks, crystalline or 
weatherworn, peacock feathers in an array of vases, 
things which are here for their iridescence. Here are the 
viscera of amplifiers—music means much to Bloom. Large 
paper rolls stand about vertically: there are four by six 
foot drawings and most of them will remain rolled. There 
are canvases along the wall and canvases stacked in a 
narrow adjoining room. This is a den, so why should 
there not be bones? It is a place where things become 
ideas and ideas become things. Bloom turns a canvas or 
unrolls a drawing. Here from the margin enters an un- 
known hand holding a scapel and nicking unknown flesh. 
“These things must be judged as paintings—you don’t 
expect me to found a new religion?” 


“The Hull,” 1952 








London 6y William Gaunt 


Affairs of the Tate 


Considerable debate has been aroused 
by questions in the British parlia- 
ment and press about the allocation 
of the Tate Gallery’s funds, and the 
resignation, in disapproval of this 
allocation, of Graham Sutherland 
from the gallery’s board of trustees. 

The facts were candidly stated in 
a report published this month in a 
government “White Paper.” 

The so-called “irregularities” con- 
cern infringements of the terms of 
various bequest funds for the pur- 
chase of works of art. Thus the con- 
ditions of the “Knapping Bequest” 
are that the fund is spent on paint- 
ings or sculptures by artists of any 
nationality living at or within 25 
years before the time of purchase. 

The trustees had transgressed the 
letter of the bequest in eight cases 
out of 192 between 1939 and 1947, 
having bought a Constable, and con- 
tributed to the purchase of a stained 
glass window by Bossanyi. 

This brought to light infringe- 
ments of the Courtauld and Kerr 
funds and a doubt regarding the 
Cleve fund. The Courtauld fund pre- 
scribed a list of modern artists whose 
work should be acquired. The Tate 
bought two pictures by Giacometti 
and one by Léger (artists not on 
the list), also two bronzes by Degas, 
whereas Courtauld had _ specified 
“paintings, drawings or pastels.” 

The sale in 1944 of Renoir’s Nue 
dans l’eau, one of the Courtauld pic- 
tures, seemed more serious. Minutes 
and correspondence show that Cour- 
tauld himself suggested the disposal 
of this painting and consented in 
writing to selling for a good price. 
The price was a good one for the 
time (though later it might have been 
more). The proceeds were spent in 
1949 on two works by Matisse and 
Picasso (both in the prescribed list). 

With regard to the Cleve fund, 
there was no infringement of the 
terms of a will; but a lack of ad- 
herence to the testator’s hope that 
British works should be bought. Only 
seven works out of 17 bought from 
the Cleve fund were by British 
artists. 

The Kerr fund infringement was 
a purchase of a Henry Moore sculp- 
tural group, when the terms specified 

[continued on page 27] 
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Germany by John A. Thwaites 


Willi Baumeister 


Stuttgart’s Willi Baumeister is a 
phenomenon. Quite shapeless, like a 
partly-filled balloon; his voice comes 
as from some subterranean depth; 
and conversation, with him, is largely 
confined to “gut, gut, gut-gut-gut”’, 
in a descending curve of sound. Sit- 
ting with his cigar and glass of wine 
he seems to be the typical, dour 
Swabian. It does not change the pic- 
ture much when one finds out his 
range of reading—from Zen Budd- 
hist philosophy to the Gilgamesh epic 
of 2,000 B.C., which he has illus- 
trated—and his enormous knowledge 
of the past. Swabia has produced 
philosophy and scholarship as it has 
produced some of the finest architec- 
ture of the Romanesque. Yet this 
traditionalist, a professor at a pro- 
vincial academy, is part of the con- 
tinuous revolution of our time. 

The retrospective exhibition of 
Baumeister’s work which the Wuert- 
tembergischer Kunstverein in Stutt- 
gart has put on for his 65th birthday 
tells the story sufficiently. Before 
the first World War, a student of the 
famous Adolf Hoelzel (whose theo- 
ries he totally ignored), he formed a 
tight association with two friends, 
Oskar Schlemmer and a_ Swiss, 
Meier-Amden. These young men pro- 
duced work at that time, all with 
abstracting, stylizing, constructive 
tendencies, which forecast certain 
things one finds in Léger’s work af- 
ter 1918. 

Within a year of coming back from 
war himself, Baumeister was as far 
advanced in rectilinear abstraction 
as was Mondrian at that period. 
“But I’ve not often been purely ab- 
stract”, he once remarked to me. He 
has needed to bounce his composi- 
tions off the object, as it were. And 
his work in the early 20s stood much 
closer to the purists. In 1922 Walde- 
mar George was writing on him in 
the paper edited by Ozenfant and 
Le Corbusier. Two years later his 
lifelong friendship with Léger began. 
In 1927 he had a one-man show at 
the Galerie de l’Art Contemporain in 
Paris and was written-up by Zervos 
in the Cahiers d’Art. 

How do Baumeister’s pictures of 
the early 20s stand up now? The 
Léger influence is obvious, and 
Schlemmer comes through now and 


then. But there is neither the metal- 
lic brilliance of the one nor the 
(sometimes too sentimental) lyricism 
of the other. Color is low in key, not 
very luminous, subordinate to form. 
This is an art in love with architec- 
ture, naturally; and various ‘wall- 
pictures’ and reliefs here make an 
offer which the architects were too 
self-centered then to see. But the 
cubists’ dynamic space, simultaneity 
and interpenetration are here, too, 
and used with sureness of effect. 
And with time, dynamism affects his 
line. We are no longer confined to 
the cubists’ moving eye; there is a 
hint of movement-form in the figures 
themselves. 

This comes on rapidly when, some- 
where between 1926 and 1929, the 
sport-themes start. Here the appeal 
is to the motor-centers of the brain. 
Our fantasy is caught up in the ac- 
tion as those of the players are. The 
Tennis Player (1927), a drawing 
with photomontage, gives us the 
court which he remembers with the 
ball and racket which he sees at mo- 
ment of the stroke. It contrasts, too, 
the real, rectangular lines which 
absorb his attention in the game, 
with the perspective which he sees 
again with eyes at rest. This is a 
new simultaneity. A new interpene- 
tration appears as well, when the 
gymnast is cut down to an arabesque 
to give a muscular sense of the space 
surrounding him, the distance to his 
bars. 

The forms of moving figures bil- 
low out and flow, as once in Boc- 
cioni’s Muscoli in Velocita and long 
after in Picasso’s Guernica. Simul- 
taneously the color comes alive. The 
usual greys and browns now glow 
and flow; and in occasional canvases 
reds, yellows, blues shine out like 
flowers. Within a year or two, the 
painter had eliminated figures. In 
the paintings of 1934: High Jump, 
Runner II, Jumper, Jumper with Re- 
flection, Dancer II, and the Football 
er series, only the form of the move- 
ment remains. It is projected in 
black, like a shadow, on grounds of 
yellow sand. These grounds neither 
recede, advance nor stay within the 
picture plane. Containing movement, 
they are space inseparable from time. 

[continued on page 27] 
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| Los Angeles by Adam Crafton 


| A New Museum 


The taste and prejudices of the in- 
| dividual are nowhere so clearly re- 
| yealed as in small museums founded 
| upon a single collection. Whereas the 

public museum is by the nature of 

| things committed to a policy of in- 
cusiveness rather than specializa- 
tion, the private collector is free to 
follow his own bent, concentrating 
upon periods and works which appeal 
to him. 

Established museums, such as the 
Gardner, the Frick and the Hunting- 
ton, have this singular character and 

| charm. 

The J. Paul Getty Museum, open- 
ing this month on Mr. Getty’s spaci- 

| ous and secluded estate in a small 
valley north of Santa Monica, reveals 
its founder’s inclination toward the 
elegant and ornate splendor of 18th 
century France, here recreated in two 
magnificent galleries, one devoted to 
the period of Louis XV, the other to 
that of Louis XVI. Both galleries are 
rich in the furniture and decorative 
arts of the period, comprising be- 
tween them one of the United States’ 
finest collections. Dominating the 
former is a group of monumental 

Beauvais tapestries designed by 

| Francois Boucher. 

Getty’s tastes have also run to the 
sculpture of Greece and Rome, and 
here too he has made significant ac- 
quisitions. Foremost among them are 
several archaic marbles of the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.C., and the nota- 
ble Lansdowne Hercules, an excep- 
tionally fine early copy after the fa- 
mous work by Scopas. Complimenting 
the French and classic collections is 
apicture gallery containing works by 
Dutch and Italian masters of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

Dr. William R. Valentiner, former- 
ly director of the Detroit Museum 
and now consultant in art at the 
Los Angeles County Museum, has 
been appointed director of the new 
institution. 


Robert Chuey’s exhibition at the 
Frank Perls Gallery underlines the 
continuing vitality of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s long tradition of landscape 
painting. At the same time, it points 
up a significant shift in attitude 
which has modified the vision and in- 
tentions of the painters of the region. 
In earlier years the local artists’ ap- 
[continued on page 31] 





Lorenzo di Credi: “Madonna with Child and Angel,” 
Getty Museum, Los Angeles 


Pierre Dumont: “Cathedral of 
Beauvais,” Redfern Gallery, London 


Willi Baumeister: “Phantom,” Mannheim Museum 


William Kienbusch: “Connecticut Field” 


Whitney Annual 


by Al Newbill 


“The present exhibition includes many styles and ten- 
dencies, but like its predecessors, chief emphasis has 
been placed on what seem to be the predominant trends 
in contemporary painting. If modern art in its many 
forms, such as expressionism, abstraction and surrealism, 
predominates in the show, it is because it is the leading 
movement in art today, and has influenced the greatest 
number of younger artists.” 

This statement by Hermon More, director of the Whit- 
ney Museum, from the foreword to this year’s catalogue 
for the Whitney annual exhibition of sculpture, water- 
colors and drawings (to Apr. 18), is a kind of back-door 
approval that abstract art is here to stay. 

In the past shows emphasis has been too often on broad, 
“democratic” representation of the art scene at all costs. 
Despite the statement that its policy is unchanged, the 
Whitney seems to have taken a more positive attitude 
towards the contemporary movement. In recognizing its 
significance, the museum moves into more evaluative selec- 
tion, which benefits the show as a whole. 

Abstract work not only predominates but is unques- 
tionably the most exciting and imaginative. The purely 
representational works included are the smallest and 
weakest part of the annual. They are dull and lack even 
technical competence, usually their redeeming feature. 

The impact today of abstraction is so strong, espe- 
cially in painting, that it is hard to find a conventionally 
realized subject without the intrusion of abstract ele- 
ments. Partial abstraction produces the most weird pic- 
torial effects at times, and one can scarcely categorize 
them as either representational or abstract. 

The 66 sculpture entries present a variety of styles 
but it is the abstract selections, especially the metal- 
weldings, that are a real delight. Organically conceived 
and evocative in their symbolism, they are works that 
attain a delicacy and sensitivity that is hard to associate 
with the material from which they are constructed. The- 
odore Roszak’s Hound of Heaven, David Smith’s Tank- 
totem No. 4, David Hare’s Icarus, Ibram Lassaw’s Cyllene, 
and Jacques Lipschitz’s Sketch for Burning Virgin are 
outstanding. The less abstract Bull by Leo Steppat is a 


sound sculptural form and space. There are representa 


tional exceptions such as Figure by Helene Sardeau and 

Saul Baizerman’s Transfiguration. 
Several well-known painters help keep the watercolor 
[continued on page 28 | 
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Georges Mathieu: “Camp de Carthage” 


Mathieu : The Artist as Athlete 


by Hubert Crehan 


These eight paintings obviously were done with speed, 
almost as though a stop watch was held on Mathieu, as 
on a sprinter at a track meet. For Georges Mathieu is 
one of the most athletic of the younger French painters, 
and he is showing one work—Blanche d’Artois—that 
could easily be a record-breaker for the short dash, or the 
hop, skip and jump. 

Mathieu had a one-man show just over a year ago in 
New York but it did not attract much press or public 
attention; however, at the Guggenheim Museum’s 
“Younger European Painters” show earlier this season, 
his large canvas fairly dominated that event and won 
attention, so that he has now been taken in by the Kootz 
Gallery. 

It is, of course, unimportant whether an artist takes 
years or seconds to finish a work, but certainly Mathieu's 
hasty pictures give one reason for pause. 

The requisites for a painter who uses solely an alla 
prima approach must be superb spiritual grace or mas- 
terful technique or both. Mathieu’s paintings make, with 
their formidable bolts of energy, an immediate impres- 
sion, but on second look they appear more like uncondi- 
tioned physical discharges than fully mastered visuali- 
zations of experiences that are significant both spiritu- 
ally and physically. 

Mathieu’s address to painting is spartan-like in sev- 
eral ways: not only does he attack his canvas with few 
false starts—either by bombarding it from a distance 
or working at it hand-to-hand—he also uses a limited 
palette—reds, blacks and whites. First he applies an 
even single-hue underpainting, then on that surface 
pushes and drags around other pigments with a brush 
or knife, or squeezes paint directly out of the tube in 
spasms of calligraphy. 

A true pentathlon artist, he knows the full expressionist 
gamut: the spatter, the drip, the scumble, the drag, the 
pitch, and in some pictures he uses these together in 
a free-for-all scrimmage. 

At the same time, Mathieu reveals his enchantment 
with the forms of those sacred oriental abstract styles 
that were cultivated by the Zen monks of Japan and other 
ancient orders of artist-priests in the Far East. Those 
expressions, however, from which we have learned 9 
much and which we admire so fully, were connected with 
spiritual exercises and technical disciplines, encompassed 

[continued on page 28] 
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M. Murrai: “Yellow Sun”, At Riverside Museum Emil Nolde: “Two Russians” 





Abstracts: Western, Eastern Variety 


by Sam Hunter 


Nolde: Archtype Expressionist 


by Dore Ashton 


d, | The American Abstract Artists have been holding their The climate of revolt nurtured by a small group of Ger- 
as | 18th annual exhibition at the Riverside Museum. The man expressionists who called themselves “Die Brucke” 
is | occasion has an added interest, with the introduction has more significance to us, now that our own painting 
s, | of nine abstract artists from Japan to an American has a “face”. Our “face” bears a strong family resem- 
at | audience. blance to the impassioned art of early 20th-century Ger- 
ne There are two facts worth noting about the American many. Perhaps even more than the cubist revolution; 
Abstract Artists: they represent the single organized the German expressionist movement has burned itself 
in | association of abstract artists who exhibit together; at into our esthetic consciousness. 
ic } the same time, their members are the least impressive The precise qualities which relate us are evident in 
’s | of our abstract talents. It strikes me as odd that the one the work of 87-year-old Emil Nolde whose personal inten- 
n, | group of abstractionists who formally band together in sity and fanaticism make him the archtype of the Ger- 
on | regular group shows should be our least vital advanced man expressionists. 
tz | painters—a situation which is in marked contrast to that Henry Schultz is showing a small but vivid group of 
in Paris, say, or Rome. There, abstract group shows either Nolde’s early painting at the Borgenicht Gallery until 
es | include everybody, great and small, or at least represent April 17. These paintings reflect the impetuous anger, 
’s | new contemporary talent that has commanded the most prophetic solemnity, raging will to freedom from con- 
attention. Of course, there is no one homogeneous group vention which the first two decades of the 20th century 
lla | of abstract artists in America today. There is, however, inspired in so many of its artists. It is, I think, this 
s- | a well-defined and proven body of advanced painting, vaulting ambition to escape formal convention which re- 
ith § represented by the livelier so-called abstract expression- lates our current “climate” to the earlier one. 
os- § ists. They are sorely missed at the Riverside; their ab- True, expressionism was a semi-literary movement 
di- § sence makes the American section of the show a com- in Nolde’s prime. Influenced by Munch, Nolde sought the 
li- | petent but not memorable performance. so-called grand themes: love, hate, faith. And it was 
bu- Since their origin in 1936, the American Abstract an art faithfully dedicated to the visual image, to nature. 
Artists have been associated with the more purist and But beneath the seething surfaces, the expressionists did 
ev- | doctrinaire abstract styles, as derived from the de Stijl find elements of psychological reality: the rhythms of 
ew — and the Bauhaus. Joseph Albers, an original Bauhaus their own pulses externalized. And their stated objec- 
ice § Member and a past-master of optical subtleties, is a tives were precisely those we postulate today: to find 
ted § typical exhibitor, in an impressively composed but, to me, painterly equivalents to personal emotions. 
an § finicky and dull canvas: Ascending. His integrity within Nolde was, and is still, an unfathomable mystic and 
ace § the picture is unimpeachable, but one misses even the religious person. He was, in addition, one of the first 
ish | merest flicker of temperament. Bolotowsky, Sennhauser, to search for a romantic ideal of primitive reality. He 
in } Shaw and Fleischmann are also “immaculates”; they traveled to Russia, Siberia, Japan and the South Seas 
carry on the de Stijl formula in their different ways, for inspiration and visible proof that European canons 
ist § each with a more than creditable example. Yet I have were decadent. He was convinced that the artist was only 
the § the uneasy sensation that the convention has been about a poor medium. Like the romantics of all time, he lived 
in § exhausted by now, that Mondrian’s aspiration and vision on a charged wire trembling between good and evil. Of 
will be recovered again via some quite non-Mondrian the artist he said, “He sees not much but other men see 
ent § formalism. That’s a guess, but even the most insinuating nothing ... the Devil lives in his limbs, divinity in his 
les § refinements of artists of the stature of Glarner and Bur- heart.” He wandered in his imagination through manifold 
her § goyne Diller (who are, incidentally, not exhibiting with hells, but ultimately, he was a creator and therefore posi- 
ose § the AAA) fail to dissuade me. tive: “Everything that passes before one’s eyes awakens 
80 In recent years the AAA have changed with the times the whole gamut that lies between joy and suffering, 
ith § and admitted more diversity in their ranks. Among the happiness and unhappiness.” 
sed § converts to abstract expressionism, Perle Fine is impres- This tormented duality was resolved in his work. It 
28) [continued on page 31] [continued on page 28] 
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The Unified Image 


by Sam Feinstein 


MYRON STOUT’S exhibition of draw- 
ings and paintings at the Stable Gal- 
lery (to Apr. 24) seems to be one of 
this season’s more significant events, 
not only because the work itself, 
without resorting to novelty or tricks, 
is so clearly an expression of the 
artist’s individual vision, but because 
it clarifies, as well, its relationship 
to both contemporary art and that 
of the past. 

This is Stout’s first one-man show 
in New York, but one can hardly 
question the quality of the achieve- 
ments here. Each picture presents 
itself as a totality—like a suddenly 
illuminated object — and its impact, 
like the movement of a dancer, cre- 
ates a gesture which is not a reflec- 
tion of nature, but its equivalent. 

“Painting is not illusion,” the ar- 
tist says. “A painting can only be it- 
self; it does not simulate, borrow 
from, or pretend to be anything out- 
side itself. It is a real thing and its 
reality lies in being itself.” 

It requires more than a cursory 
viewing of Stout’s work to sustain 
his concept. His black and white 
charcoal drawings are so clean, so 
precise, so deceptively simple that a 
first glance may see only their hand- 
some decorative aspect; the lustrous 
geometric black areas, the luminous 
whites, seem neatly scissored and 
cerebrally juxtaposed. It is the oils, 
with their fugue-like orchestrating 
of color-forms, which illuminate the 
artist’s deeper impulses and reveal 
the emotional intensity implicit in 
all his work. Theirs is an organic 
order as integrally related as a clas- 
sical compostion of sounds. There are 
no flaccid areas; no accidents. And 
they offer convincing proof that 
severe non-objective forms need not 
limit the artist’s capacity to infuse 
his creations with human feeling. 

Stout has been neither emptied nor 
awed by Mondrian’s ruthless purity: 
its implacable rectilinear premise 
has been modified into subtly refined 
variations upon straightness. Ascen- 
sion is a key movement in Stout’s 
paintings, but it is created through 
slanted uprights; taut, fractional de- 
viations from verticality. They may 
not be the shortest routes between 
two points, but offer more rich, more 
lyrical visual experiences. 

Mondrian’s primary colors give 
way here to many-hued, resonant 
chords. In #4, for example, the reds, 
yellows and blues seem infinitely 
modulated; from their pulsing inter- 
action emerges a red-violet glow shot 
through with a staccato yellow bril- 
liance, like sharp, alternating light 
movements flashing through a train 
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window at night. In #9, another 
theme, ascending strips of browns 
and olives are grayed as if mixed 
with earth at sundown—the melan- 
choly calm of a metropolis at dusk. 

Stout’s compositions vary in com- 
plexity — some are kaleidoscopic; 
others (like the blue-violet and black 
#5, and most of the drawings) 
achieve the simplicity of totemic im- 
pact. Through all of them, however, 
runs a constant which is also inher- 
ent in the more naturalistic art of 
the past: the pictorial forms, as a 
unified configuration within the two- 
dimensional rectangle, create the 
gesture of their theme; an expression 
which, rooted in the spirit of its time, 
communicates on a poetic, rather 
than factual level. 


The use of abstract forms is, of 
course, no automatic guarantee of 
success, and SABRO HASEGAWA, who is 
showing at The Contemporaries until 
April 10, does not always achieve it 
in his abstract prints. Hasegawa 
uses the materials around him—odd 
bits of wood (which he inks and 
stamps, or from which he makes rub- 
bings) or chop sticks (with which he 
draws fine lines) — and when the 
printed images are convincingly in- 
tegrated into a rhythmic dance of 
forms the results are very happy 
indeed. 

There is a three-panelled screen 
here, printed with blocks of wood 
found in a carpenter’s shop, which 
spots varying densities of the small 
black rectangles upon the large areas 
of white paper like an undulant flow 
of lilting notes on a piano. But when 
Hasegawa combines pieces of beauti- 
fully grained ship wood to transfer 
their ink-rubbed imprint to paper, 
the striking patterns which are cre- 
ated fail to lift the imagination into 
realms beyond the purely decorative. 
The artist’s admirable craftsmanship 
restricts us to an appreciation of the 
original object’s characteristics, in- 
stead of the created work as a trans- 
formed entity which, like his printed 
screen, achieves its own gesture. 

I stress this term because just as 
the projection of an actor’s role de- 
pends less upon what he wears and 
more upon his vocal and physical 
gestures, so the painting’s expression 
relates less to its clothing, (whether 
it be abstract or representational) 
and more to its action as a unified 
image. 

If I am less excited over the exhib- 
itions which follow, it is because they 
are, in varying degrees, emphasizing 
costume and scenery rather than the 
drama of their pictorial image as a 
totality. 

The symbolic subject matter of 
ALICE H. MURPHY (at Chapellier to 
Apr. 17) is endowed with religious 


and mystical connotations. In them, 
human figures are searching wander. 
ers under the watchful guidance of a 
spirit larger than themselves. In The 
Castle, the searcher beholds a tower- 
ing incandescent being; the presence 
hovers as a haloed, more corporeal sil- 
houette in Far Harbour. One tends to 
respond sympathetically to the ar. 
tist’s themes, because they are so 
clearly on the side of the angels; 
their limitations as paintings, how- 
ever, are also apparent: although 
earnestly and sensitively portrayed, 
the concepts are realized more as dis- 
tinguished illustrations than in paint- 
ing terms. 

For ENRICO D’ASSIA (at Carstairs 
to Apr. 17) the canvas surface is a 
mirror of the past. Disregarding its 
flatness, he paints illusions of vast 
distances upon it, romantic lands in 
which a fantastic antiquity flour- 
ishes. Often his vistas seem like fab- 
ulous ruins, newly uncovered by 
archeologists; once or twice he re- 
moves a few layers himself: In Time 
reveals a sliver of winter’s blue 
frigidity through a barked, eye- 
shaped wooden growth standing ver- 
tically in the surrounding foliage of 
a warmer season. Unlike Breughel’s 
fascinating landscapes, which they 
recall, these fail to arrive at pictorial 
relationships which can inform them 
with a significance beyond that of 
picturesque stage sets. 






























Metaphor In Abstract 
by Dore Ashton 







It is hard to say at what point a 
painting becomes structureless and 
loses its status as a work of art. 
Some non-objective painters who 
have left the concrete image behind, 
compensate by ordering forms as if 
they were readable symbols. Others, 
captivated by the notion of ambigu- 
ity, try to avoid concreceness. They 
can, on occasion, create counterparts 
to their states of feeling, or flashes 
of insight, with great dignity. For, 
totally abstract art can be metaphor- 
ical. But it is a tricky business. 
When a metaphor is too vague, or re 
lies too much on the receiver’s associ- 
ation, it comes close to being inco- 
herent, disordered. more like nature 
than art. 

MARJORIE LIEBMAN, showing oils 
and watercolors at the Betty Parsons 
gallery until April 17, stretches her 
metaphor considerably but manages 
to stand, with considerable aplomb, 
just within the precincts of form. 
She is without question an extremely 
sensitive painter, thoroughly in con- 
trol of her craft. 

Her oils seen all together are 4 
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sequence of close relatives—all ren- 
dered in misty, opalescent color, fre- 
quently on horizontal axes. They are 
tremulous. They are vague. They 
suggest soft twilights, dawn-streaked 
skies, reflections of skies. She is, in 
fact, a non-objective Turner, for her 
palette (pinks, yellows, mauves) re- 
lates more closely to Turner than to 
anyone painting today. 

Often Miss Liebman applies small 
areas of metallic gold paint or mica 
flakes, increasing the shimmering 
splendor of her canvases. Her water- 
colors, mounted on scrolls, are even 
more ambiguous, elusive. There is no 
question as to the sensibility here. 
The only question is: are these paint- 
ings rich enough in form, sugges- 
tion, and tension to sustain more 
than a cursory interest? 

Jim Forsberg, showing paintings 
at the New Gallery until April 17, 
is an abstract artist at the other end 
of the scale. With little interest in 
“paint quality” he has a primitive vi- 
tality which carries his work. Fors- 
berg has an image. In fact, it is an 
obsessive image, which in its varia- 
tions, is as basically uniform as Miss 
Liebman’s. Forsberg’s theme is 
rocks: boulders, pebbles, sinking, 
plunging, or static stones. In a paint- 
ing like Sun Stone Poem, the rocks 
are arranged in abstract patterns. 
They suggest the tremendous pres- 
sure nature exerts to tailor the in- 
transigeant material. Probably the 
most effective canvas in the group is 
the giant painting of bone-white 
boulders with a blanched pre-historic 
quality, lying one upon the other. 
These form an abstract pattern 
which is fairly complex and like a 
compressed metaphor. Sometimes 
Forsberg breaks into lusty color, and 
then his stones take on a purely 
decorative aspect. Although the 
artist succeeds in giving form to an 
unusual concept, he too runs the 
danger of monotony and insufficient 
complexity of image. 

In the case of VICTOR CANDELL, 
showing his paintings at Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns until April 16, meta- 
phor is strictly controlled. Candell’s 
art has grown increasingly complex 
over a long period. In these recent 
and more abstract canvases, he has 
harnessed the idea of energy effec- 
tively. The surfaces of his oils are 
completely activated, covered with 
small elements which interweave, 
creating strong tensions. Many of 
his paintings are concerned with 
natural themes — forests, growing 
things, the effect of wind or fire on 
life. I think these are more successful 
than the colder, more representa- 
tional images of modern machinery 
in the show. In the forest paintings, 
for example, in Charred Woods, he 
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achieves an incandescence, a flutter- 
ing organic movement. His Forest 
Theme has a profusion of small 
forms, and is full of innuendo and 
bristling energy. Candell is a painter 
of great technical resource, and he is 
on the track of a personal, fully 
orchestrated style which will syn- 
thesize expressionist and abstract 
elements. 

Another artist who seems to 
have developed from naturalism to 
abstraction is MURRAY JONES, who is 
showing at Contemporary Arts (to 
Apr. 16). He is still in transit, and 
his work is uneven, but a few can- 
vases impressed me with their 
authority. One was Villa Obregon, a 
dark image of a Mexican town, 
another, Armada, a fully organized 
abstraction of the famous Spanish 
sea battles — all smoke, frenzy, 
banners and pomp. Jones is also ex- 
perimenting with duco and more 
tectonic abstraction, but essentially 


he seems to be an expressionist in 
the semi-abstract vein, still depend- 
ent on concrete themes. 


Different Worlds 
by Al Newbill 


The various relations of artists to 
nature and reality pose many prob- 
lems for the hapless gallery specta- 
tors. Each gallery presents a differ- 
ent world, each potentially a valid 
presentation of an artist’s vision. 

Some painters view nature as a 
fortuitous physical fact to be repro- 
duced, while others strive for new 
connections and translations to satis- 
fy their creative needs. Some, how- 
ever, cannot sustain any one direc- 
tion and in their impatient desire for 
new experience bring together oppos- 
ing ideas and solutions which further 
complicate the art scene for the 
observer. 
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GEORGE PICKEN (Rehn, Apr. 5 to 
24) exemplifies such indecisiveness as 
his exhibition ranges unevenly from 
recognizable subject to complete ab- 
straction. His landscapes are poetic 
and tenderly nostalgic observations 
which occasionally become more 
forceful when Picken is deeply ab- 
sorbed in nature’s complex unity. 

Autumn, bold and rich in color, 
builds up form in the manner of 
Cézanne without his knowledgeable 
organic structure. Unable to control 
color relationships, Pickens unwit- 
tingly allows abrupt holes to violate 
the two-dimensional surface he 
strives to attain. One of his gratify- 
ing works is a semi-abstract sea- 
scape, Maine Coast, in luminous cool 
greens set off by warm ochres and 
burnt reds. In it the artist seems at 
home expressing his visual love of 
nature through simple forms. 

A painter of no little authority, 
Picken manages to endow even his 
most abstract painting with the open 
space and feel of landscape. On less 
familiar ground in abstractions, how- 
ever, his images remain too nebulous 
and space is too atmospheric. 

ALEX REDEIN (Heller, to Apr. 17) 
is also torn between a love for the 
visual world and a desire to reach 
out beyond its confines to achieve 
symbolic pictorial drama. His atti- 
tude is boldly expressionistic with 
abstract overtones intruding into 
conventionally observed boat and 
circus scenes. Of the Big Top themes 
Circus is a dynamic treatment of 
form and space; its high-wire aerial- 
ist figuratively explodes in mid-air. 
Excellent in structure while reaching 
out beyond immediate perception, 
Drying Sails is a high point in the 
show. On the whole, too many of 
Redein’s paintings are incomplete or 
lack the individual response neces- 
sary to conquer a_ stereotyped 
subject. 


John Rood: “Salamanders” 


Unlike the others, IRVING MARANTZ 
(Babcock, to Apr. 17) is oblivious to 
the painting revolutions that have 
occurred and gives himself over 
completely to reproducing the every 
day world. He records sympatheti- 
cally scenes of human intercourse: 
people at auctions, on juries, or 
transacting a stubborn business deal, 
—a panorama of human activity. 
With acute insight into the human 
drama, Marantz portrays his world 
with fluent and descriptive brush. 
The Auction Room is a crowded, taut 
scene: a woman whispers a bid to 
her escort; and Chess Players is an 
absorbing moment as a player con- 
templates a move. When Marantz 
employs broad color masses and deft 
drawing line he produces works of 
simple eloquence. Otherwise complex 
elaboration and technical refinement 
end in dull illustration. 

Leaving the world of the mundane 
we find in JONAH KINIGSTEIN (Alan, 
to Apr. 17) a world of fantasy of the 
past, the past of childhood and the 
past of history. The former, his 
earlier paintings, are most personal 
and provocative. Small grotesque 
figures live out a private agony and 
like children lost, act out a strange 
travesty on life. Though harsher in 
expression this period bears a kin- 
ship to Dubuffet and Klee. 

Kinigstein’s later works undergo 
radical stylistic change as he be- 
comes dependent upon Byzantine and 
early Christian motifs. Less emotion- 
al than before, he constructs curious 
flattened figures and decorative com- 
positions in mosaic-like color —pat- 
terns. Not content to imitate the 
manner of another age he encrusts 
his painting surfaces, simulating the 
deteriorating effects of time. Techni- 
cally competent, these works are mere 
intellectual contrivances and fail to 
justify or integrate the absorption 
in a time past. 





Old Trends, New Directions 
by Sidney Tillim 


What with abstract artists asserting 
an inarticulate faith at public forums 
and critics like Howard Devree bear- 
ing the flag of a new sanity in art, 
we well might ask what really is hap- 
pening ? How much of all this is fear 
and how much sensibility? Is there 
a prevailing artistic temperament? 
Some answers are perhaps suggested 
more in the form of a basic conclu- 
sion: that in the apparent destruc- 
tion of certain traditional values by 
modern art the consequent confusion 
has (1) enabled a lower esthetic 
order powerfully to assert itself; (2) 
failed to promote a balance of critical 
power to offset the above; (3) propa- 
gated the existence of unmistakably 
bad art, both realistic and abstract. 
The exhibition just ended of paint- 
ings, sculpture and graphics by can- 
didates for $1000 grants from the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters illustrates these distortions 
which can only be adjusted by the 
patient critical acknowledgment of 
the best work here but at the same 
time denouncing the limited valuesiof 
the group as a whole. It can be com- 
pared to a Whitney annual except 
that this show was invitational and 
that it takes a stand. One form of 
realism or another has been found 
acceptable. Thus characteristic paint- 
ings by such men as Edwin Dickin- 
son, Philip Evergdood or Leon Hartl, 
for all their ‘range’, have conferred 
upon them a supremacy reflecting not 
so much sensibility as a discomfort 
in the face of the general art scene. 
By choosing artists of such different 
temperaments it appears the invit- 
ing body attempted to disguise the 
fact that the common denominator 
was, roughly, realism. Painters 
Murch, Browning, Osver, Siporin 


Reinhardt, sculptors Robus and Um- 





Lee Gatch: “Flyway” 
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lauf (perhaps the most consummate 
artist in the group), printmakers 
Frasconi and Eichenberg, unwitting- 
ly aid and abet a situation that is 
both smug and violent, especially so 
when we consider the deserving 
talent that was ignored. A committee 
on grants headed by Leon Kroll will 
announce the awards shortly. 

Conservative by extreme standards 
and extreme by many conservative 
standards is the work of a 26-year old 
Englishman, ALAN REYNOLDS, having 
his first one-man show in this coun- 
try. (Durlachers Apr. 6-May 1). Al- 
ready in the collections of many 
museums, including our Museum of 
Modern Art, here is plainly first-rank 
work determined by such sensibility 
that to lodge him in one esthetic camp 
or another is to abuse his talent. 
Trends, temperaments and categories 
are secondary considerations beside 
the creative fact. Paintings like 
Composition-River Bed, the small 
The Bronze Bush do not succeed on 
the basis of mere partisan recogni- 
tion or critical acclaim. 

BRUNO KARUSKOPF’S work (Feig]l, to 
Apr. 15) goes back to.the beginnings 
of the contemporary argument. He 
was in 1919-20 a member of the Ber- 
lin Secession group which included 
Beckmann, Nolde, Kirschner and 
Schmitt-Rotluff. Here he summons up 
a perspective of art that is in part re- 
sponsible for the nostalgia that de- 
lights in the reemergence of recogniz- 
able content, and suggests at the 
same time to the abstract group a 
tradition of revolt that has inspired 
their advances. 

Krauskopf remains something of a 
secessionist but with New World 
trimmings. Thus he is also some- 
thing of a biographer. Beckmann and 
Kirschner are revaluated in Two 
Girls on a Balcony and Approaching 
Storm with its echo of Der Blaue 
Reiter (Kandinsky, Marc) is a con- 


Jack Tworkov: “One Turning” 
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densation of the abandon, worldli- 
ness and protest of post-World War I 
expressionism. 

If these pictures are tributes to 
such memories and an expert rework- 
ing of the original seed, are they also 
the flower of a weaker strain or a re- 
iteration of expressionist orthodoxy 
joining the clamor for a new 
realism? 

If the candidates for grants suffer 
notoriety, despite themselves, 
through a selection dictated by ap- 
pearances it must not mean that Rey- 
nolds’ realism is likewise suspect, or 
that Krauskopf’s memoirs are decad- 
ent. And yet the creative temper 
today is necessarily transitional and 
ambiguous, forcing either-or consid- 
erations which mean that the waving 
of any flag can be no triumph time 
will not change or forget. 


Knighthood no longer flowers and 
the ladies, undistressed, have man- 
aged handsomely the dragon of 
progress. And where art once con- 
tributed to their gentility, it is today 
the means by which they assert their 
independence and equality. 

But “drawing room esthetics” still 
survives. Witness the first national 
open exhibition in 57 years of the 
CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART 
CLUB. (National Arts Club). 

The exhibition includes 281 works 
in water color, oil and sculpture and 
even disregarding modern move- 
ments, it is still 50 years behind the 
times — or longer. Ignorance may 
account for such mediocrity but a 
deeper delusion is the key. However, 
I should like to rescue Mabel Scott’s 
West Broadway from suffocation. 
She has looked at other paintings. 

WINNIE B. SHERMAN (Architectural 
League, to Apr. 12) is yet polite but 
has a mind of her own. Her 20 water- 
colors and several drawings date 
back to 1919. A charcoal drawing, 


Spanish Mediterranean folk art, Kolean Gallery 


The Fight, done in 1922 has a power 
that would be almost regarded as 
rude by the above. Shangri-La, a 
watercolor, has structural soundness 
and interpretive value, but there is 
lacking that final giving over to a 
more demanding and explicit energy 
that makes the true creator. 

PAT ADAMS (Korman) is just that 
kind of creator. One in a rising tide 
of serious young woman painters, 
her work bears such titles as Inscape, 
Concretion, Genesis—testifying to a 
depersonalized but individual con- 
cern with the process of creation. 

Using “grid-like checkerplanes 
that serve as my Ground”, she then 
lays on again and again daubs of 
color—‘‘all the wrong answers with 
their fragmentary rightness adding 
up to the finest most possible in this 
time solution.” She has successfully 
avoided labels, feminine or other- 
wise. Her approach is large in the 
sense that her commitment is as ob- 
vious as it is responsible and that 
any change will be exploited by the 
maximum of all her development. 


Lee Gatch: A Retrospective 
by Sam Feinstein 


His retrospective at the Borgenicht 
Gallery confirmed Lee Gatch’s posi- 
tion as an artist of undoubted 
stature, one whose work speaks with 
the calm mastery of his intentions 
and his means. 

Unlike today’s abstract expression- 
ists, who no longer respond to the 
object’s identity, Gatch might be 
called an expressive abstractionist: 
he insists upon the object as his in- 
spiration, and he abstracts from it 
forms which, in pictorial translation, 
develop their own convincing reality. 

His canvases link Vermeer with 
Klee—Vermeer’s ordered, grave de- 
piction of externals; Klee’s subjec- 
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tivity, his graphic oneness with the 
invisible axes of his palpable sur- 
roundings. “To me,” Gatch says, “art 
is the science of experience: the flesh, 
the heart or the dream’’. And, of his 
own maturing as an artist: “with 
the translation of the subject through 
color, the object became less of a 
solid and sometimes existed only by 
suggestion. My association with the 
object also became more subjective. 
An electric tower was thought of as 
a necklace, the insulators as jewels 
... or it was the lacey dancer poised 
on the land.” 

The earliest painting here, March- 
ing Highlanders 1933, is relatively 
brusque in treatment, but solid in 
structure ; composed with the author- 
ity which he was to maintain and 
refine in the two decades which fol- 
lowed it. Its color, however (red fig- 
ures, yellow field, blue foliage), 
hardly indicates the nuances with 
which he was to invest his later work. 
Fire at the Harbor, painted three 
years later, is more tonal: a long 
horizontal of warm black silhouettes 
pierced by slashes of red. 

Subtle tones of color gradually ap- 
pear in his work, counterpointed by 
a single note or woven in an all-in- 
clusive color skin. Red dominates 
Three Candidates for Election, its 
banner-forms silhouetted into a gay 
dragon’s head; an American scene 
like an oriental festival. 


Established 1840 


“Trees and Rolling Country” by John Constable, R. A. 
(English, 1776-1837) 
One of a pair of charming sketches, 12” x 914”. 
Exhibited at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1946. 


One of the world’s most 210 East 57th Street 
extensive and distinguished 
collections. New York 
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Gatch combines an intuitive geome- 
try with his affection for nature. 
An arc, for example, can divide space 
across his canvas and in depth as 
well. Rainbow Rampage and April 
Gothic (so quietly vibrant in the 
Whitney annual earlier this season) 
use the arc as both a rainbow color- 
form and a powerful encompassing 
movement through their composition. 
Color in these paintings is joyous, 
keyed with singing greens and green- 
yellows, luminous with an inner ani- 
mation, alive with Gatch’s wish “to 
see the color field scintillate, breathe 
with a sparkle like the unevenly dyed 
threads in a Navajo blanket.” 

There are other subjects here, and 
other moods; the dark, menacing Jn- 
truder, the hot yellow-redness of 
Deep Summer, the mellow golden cir- 
cular forms of October 1953. 

Gatch’s paintings temper emotion 
with reflection, literary concept with 
expressive pictorial structure. They 
have poise, an inner serenity, and a 
poetry which is firmly articulated 
without limiting its magic to finite 
contour. 


John Rood 

In the baroque spirit, Rood’s sculp- 
tures twist and turn in space, their 
profiles nipped and worried by the 
elements. He has turned to natural 
forms — gnarled wood, skewered 
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rocks, animal life — for what he 
terms the “ebb and flow: birth, death 
and resurrection.” But in their con. 
trived, involuted shapes, his sculp. 
tures tend away from such univer. 
sals. Often, in fact, they seem too 
directly derived from driftwood or 
roots. It is in the small, hierarchical] 
human figures that Rood excels, 
These are less baroque and express 
a unity he has not found in the 
larger pices. (New, to Apr. 3.)—D.A. 












Jack Tworkov 

A new stature appears in Tworkov’s 
work on view at the Egan Gallery un- 
til April 10. We confront a fully 
mature painter who has forsaken the 
interpretation of the visible world in 
order to discover and record an ab- 
stract reality, subtle, elusive, frag- 
mentary, of his own making. 

He explores the physical elements; 
the fiery orange Earth flames as at its 
birth; the dim structure which ap- 
pears in Sky suggests the structure 
of all matter; a glacial impact is in 
House of Rocks, and a tumultuous 
jostling of light and shade in Day- 
break. In others figures are tossed 
kaleidoscopically as in The Wheel, 
reminiscent of the medieval Wheel of 
Fortune; limbs whirl wildly, caught 
in a relentless snarl. Chaos of move- 
ment, suggesting bacchanals charac- 
terize the House of the Sun series. 

No longer are the flat lap of paint 
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and the weaving line the structural 
basis of Tworkov’s painting. He now 
investigates space by means of layer- 
ed transparencies, softly brushed 
strokes and faint tonal variations. 
Linear structures dimly emerge and 
fade between the layers of paint and 
line which are alternately fluid and 
staccato. Restrained, carefully con- 
trolled, deliberate, his art is guided 
by intention rather than impulse. 

He is at home in the realm of sen- 
gation, ambivalence, nuance; how- 
ever, one hopes that he has not yet 
defined the limits of his art, that he 
will find a firmer reality than that of 
pleasant ambiguity. (Egan, to Apr. 
10.)—M.S. 


Folk Art 


An exhibition of Spanish-Mediter- 
reanean folk art is an unusual event, 
for it presents a hitherto unknown 
type of such work, from the collec- 
tion of Andres Lazlo, a bequest from 
his grandfather, who had formed it. 
It comprises a series of paintings on 
glass of religious subjects, especially 
of the Passion of Christ, carried out 
presumably by peasants and fisher- 
men in the 17th century. The subjects 
are reminiscent of the majestic 
works which these painters viewed 
in local chapels and cathedrals. Their 
translation of them into a homely 
vernacular may be due to their train- 
ing as artisans in the various crafts 
of decoration widely practiced at 
that time. 

Although there is a certain naiveté 
in many of the conceptions, the paint- 
ings are executed with skillful 
draftsmanship, beauty of color and 
congruity of design. The mystery of 
their origin and long preservation in 
humble homes remains, but is being 
studied by Lazlo critically for a 
forthcoming book. It appears im- 
probable that these painters had con- 
tact with any contemporary artists, 
such as Goya, or any means of ob- 
taining artistic training. Yet their 
work is provocative and authentic. 
(Kolean, to Apr. 18.)—M.B. 


Meyer F. Lieberman 
This first exhibition is the scene of 
a transition in style toward the grad- 
ual development of representational 
forms depicting biblical and Jewish 
subject-matter. In the beginning, 
these ideas are seen as sculpturesque 
representations which eventually 
merge into color patterns. Though 
sometimes a patterned mesh of lines 
or colors seems imposed upon the sit- 
uation, as in Judith and Holofernes, 
Lieberman succeeds in transform- 
ing these patterns into an organically 
complete expression in the Sabbath 
Candles, where gentle radiations of 
candlelight permeate an elegant or- 
dering of geometric form. (Jewish 
Museum, to Apr. 15.)—F.M. 
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IRVING Recent Paintings 


MARANTZ 


to April 17 
Carmine Dalesio, Dir. 
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Albertson, Houchins 
Both of these young artists are con- 
cerned with the human figure. Glenn 
Albertson tends to stylize his figures, 
accenting their athletic muscularity, 
except in the case of children where 
he depicts their wan faces with con- 
siderable insight. B. Houchins, who 
is more of a didactic painter, shows 
figures in the solitude of their pov- 
erty and cloaked Ku Kluxers. They 
are sincere attempts to reveal social 
outrage, but Houchins lacks sufficient 
technical knowledge to make them ef- 
fective. (Gallery 47A, to Apr. 25.)— 
D.A. 


Harold Black 


Most of his oils depend on pronounced 
black line, separating arbitrary 
forms. The trouble, of course, is that 
these images of human figures are 











line serves only as a false bow to 
modernism. In fact, Black could be an 
excellent expressionist painter, as he 
demonstrates in his landscapes which 
are vigorous and seem more spon- 
taneously personal. (Wellons, to Apr. 
10.)—D.A. 


Milton Avery 

These recent paintings evidence the 
the same adherence to personal con- 
cepts as his former work, but mark a 
gain in intensive organization. Using 
his characteristic brilliant palette, he 
places areas of resonant color in pat- 
terned juxtaposition, cut by deeper 
notes. The figures in these semi- 
abstractions are sharply silhouetted, 
yet obtain dimensionality through 
their skillful modeling. Spatial depth 
is often suggested, not by laws of 
perspective, but through harmonious 


essentially naturalistic. The leaded modulations of color that create 
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ONE OF THE YEAR’S OUTSTANDING 
MUSICAL EVENTS 


THE BAROQUE TRIO 


John Wummer, flute 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 
Daniel Saidenberg, cello 


A chamber music concert sponsored by ART DIGEST and 
the “Paris in New York” festival, a benefit for the Ameri- 
American Aid to France Student 
Center, Paris, and Relief Projects of the French-American 


CARL FISCHER HALL 
165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
April 29 at 3:00 p.m. 


Write ART DIGEST, 116 East 59th Street, and 
enclose $3.00 for each ticket. 
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PICKEN 


Recent Paintings 


April 5-24 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(NEAR S4th STREET) 


LOUISE 


NEVELSON 


SCULPTURE @ April 2-30 
Mareia Clapp Gallery 
(1 to 5 p.m.) 


170 East 75th St., N. Y. 
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vague horizons. His ability to sum 
up the essentials of a scene by gen- 
eralized statement, rather than by 
detailed description is shown in the 
flashing movement of Green Sea and 
the proliferating mass of foliage in 
Trees. (Borgenicht, to Apr. 17.) 
—M.B. 


Philadelphia 

PAUL-EMILE BORDUAS: French-Canadi- 
an artist, who held an impressive 
one-man show in New York earlier 
this season, is exhibiting some of 
these paintings here, together with 
his more recent work. From his be- 
ginnings as an objective painter, Bor- 
duas has developed a wholly subjec- 
tive approach, one in which the 
painting emerges out of the artist’s 
intuitive rhythmic impulses as he im- 
merses himself in the creative act. 
The images (which are “found” or 
revealed to him and brought to a 
maturity as a child is helped to 
grow, rather than imposed as pre- 
conceptions upon the canvas) seem at 
first amorphous and unidentifiable. 
Soon enough, however, they take on 
human significance; varying moods 
and specific connotations characterize 
each canvas, and what appears in 
them initially as a kind of cosmic 
flux takes on evocative and meaning- 
ful relationships to our own environ- 
mental experiences. The newer work 
seems more richly saturated in color, 
more charged with inferences which 
are both tragic and lyrical. (Hendler, 
through April) ... 

EDWARD COLKER: These paintings are 
lyrical also, more consciously con- 
ceived and as yet somewhat eclectic, 
since Colker, a young painter, is still 
developing toward his individuality 
as an artist. Form Study, Setting and 
Pan Figure recall Arshile Gorky in 
their light, baroque rhythms. In Gar- 
den and Fountains, however, where 
Colker uses color as flat, silhouette- 
making areas, and especially in Land- 
scape, where subtle greens, violets 
and blues are correlated by a black 
calligraphic outline weaving in and 
out of space, he shows himself to be 
a sensitive and imaginative artist. 
(Donovan, to Apr. 24) ... 

ROBERT BRADY: His trip to Italy 
(where he lived in Venice for two 
years) has stimulated this Iowa- 
born, Chicago- and Philadelphia- 
trained painter to create a series of 
watercolors and gouaches which ex- 
tol the brilliant splendor of the 
Venetian midsummer festivals. Des- 
criptive but decorative, his composi- 
tions mix black strokes with many- 
colored horizontal and vertical mark- 
ings into gay, confetti-like surfaces. 
(Dubin, to Apr. 4.)—S.F. 


Women Artists 
In a large group show which ranges 
in style from brash naturalism to ab- 
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straction, the NAWA seems a motley 
organization. Among the few oils 
which struck this reviewer as above 
average are E. Barry Lowman’s free- 
ly brushed still-life; Anna Walinska’s 
expressive seascape; Rose Kuper’s 
somber nuns; Anna Neagoe’s flower 
interpretation, and Edith Lehmann’s 
Girl in Sweater, a portrait in domi- 
nant grays and blacks of a young 
girl. In the watercolor section, only 
Yvonne Aubert’s image of a country 
storm stands out. Although there are 
a few very competent sculptures, I 
found only one striking in its orig- 
inal conception: Lily Ente’s compact 
stone abstraction of a bull. (Hotel 
Delmonico. )—A.D. 
FLORENCE LANDY: A first show by a 
self-taught painter, whose landscapes 
and figures are expressed through 
fast, baroque rhythms, often jazz- 
like in pace. Columbus Circle and 
Mechanical Age are outstanding in 
this ensemble. (Crespi, to Apr. 17.) 
—S.F. 


Modern French & Americans Now 
Watercolors by Chagall, Rouault and 
R. Dufy are especially noteworthy in 
a show which includes several typical 
later works by Derain and Vlaminck, 
paintings by Laurencin, J. Dufy, and 
two younger middle of the road 
French painters, Foss and Vernard. 
A pleasant surprise is the striking 
figure in a freely patterned dress 
against a red ground, painted in 1908 
by Pierre Paul Girieud, an all but 
forgotten member of the Blue Rider 
group, who in the present company 
more than holds his own. 

Bathers and Boats by Dan Lutz is 
almost an American counterpart to 
the Vlaminck with its ominous over- 
cast sky and midnight colors. Fred- 
erick Frank exhibits several tidy can- 
vases, flattened composite cityscapes, 
intricately constructed in a restricted 
color range. (Lilienfeld, to Apr. 10.) 

—M.S. 


Figure Painters 


The human figure is the common 
subject here, but the results are so 
dissimilar that their relationship to 
each other is most tenuous. Adolf 
Dehn, for example, merely exploits 
the human form as one element 
among many in his briskly angular 
and colorful Homage to the Orange, 
whereas Raphael Soyer’s portrait of 
Mary and Boots focuses entirely, and 
with impressive sobriety, on the in- 
dividual personality of his young 
subject. Likewise, Joseph Floch em- 
ploys his figures only to add an aura 
of separateness and isolation to his 
On the Terrace, while Federico Cas- 
tellon’s Return to Sorrento studies 
closely specific physiognomies. In 
other words, one tends to look at 
these pictures as paintings rather 
than as figure-paintings, among 
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which Raymond Kanelba’s Fishermen 
at Sunset, with its pungent color and 
broad rhythms, is _ outstanding. 
(A.A.A., Apr. 5 to Apr. 17.)—R.R. 


M. E. Case 


He expresses a sense of continuous 
life pervading all objects in one en- 
compassing unity by fashioning his 
paintings out of an unbroken line 
which weaves a tortuous route as it 
defines figures and settings with 
never a pause, darting off from a leg 
to unfold a street sign, leaving a trail 
of cobblestones on the way. The re- 
sulting maze is relieved by flat areas 
of vivid color, often daily patterned, 
like scraps of fabric scattered 
throughout the linear tracery. He is 
a skilled draftsman and a decorative 
painter, but his attempt to give an 
abstract concept literal pictorial form 
has only made his paintings appear 
contrived and artificial. A number of 
watercolor and ink drawings are less 
strenuous, with fanciful imagery and 
graceful fluency of execution. (Kar- 
nig, to Apr. 10.)—M.S. 


Charlotte Livingston 

Livingston’s conservative watercol- 
ors repeat the all-too-familiar series 
of beaches, seaports, forest scenes, 
though her lively brushwork gives 
them an occasional freshness. Some- 
times she rises above the mere repe- 
tition of hackneyed formula. In Sun- 
rise at Pemaquid, for example, her 
brushstrokes are looser and the col- 
ors, with their purple clouds and red 
sun, offer a pleasant deviation from 
her characteristic palette. And in the 
two views of Piermont Creek, one 
may detect a greater buoyancy and 
luminosity than usual. (8th Street, to 
Apr. 5.)—R.R. 


Billy Snell 

Snell’s works reveal a strong pen- 
chant for the theatrical in both 
theme and handling. His scenes of the 
ballet, of night clubs, of fashion 
shows are treated with an appropri- 
ately florid color and brushwork, and 
his light and textural experiments 
are similarly stagy. If, in general, 
his pictures suffer from too obvious 
flights of fancy, the lush abandon of 
his viewpoint shows up better in a 
more disciplined series of small India 
ink drawings where his typical cur- 
vilinear rhythms animate dancers and 
are amusingly echoed in sweeping, 
calligraphic strokes. (Rosenthal, to 
Apr. 2.)—R.R. 


Mexican Prints 


Gonzalo de la Paz Perez makes the 
major contribution to this show with 
a series of 15 woodcuts which in- 
corporate traditional Mexican sym- 
bols and religious figures within con- 
temporary genre scenes in such a way 
that they appear to be persistent 
today. Executed with directness and 
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simplicity, these woodcuts are not 
elegant in style; the medium is treat- 
ed as a popular rather than a highly 
sophisticated art. 

Outstanding among the. other 
prints is Lola Cuets’s lithograph, 
Cristo, a squat little Christ carrying 
the Cross, which has an impact of 
terror and violence rather than the 
traditional pathos. (Wittenborn, to 
Apr. 17.)—M. S. 


Lieber and Johnson 

Gerson Lieber is a painter and print- 
maker who in his most recent graphic 
works has entered upon a phase of 
swirling complexity. This style is 
appropriate to his ritual subjects 
Chasidism and Der Rabbe Tanzt, the 
lines and forms breaking out of the 
subject in an exegetical as well as 
plastic way, but it sensationalizes 
rather than intensifies. 

Lillian Johnson’s paintings are 
geometrically expressive, for all their 
tentative line and scumbled surface, 
but they seem to go nowhere spa- 
tially. 

Her ceramic work, also shown, 
grasps fundamentals in functional 
objects. (Matrix, to Apr. 24.)—S.T. 


Thomas George 

Thomas George’s recent and earlier 
works are combined in an illuminat- 
ing manner. Once a painter of the 
French and Italian countryside, 
he shows in these pictures recent con- 
cern with the American industrial 
scene, specifically oil refineries. His 
earlier studies, literal in an inter- 
pretative way, have given way to a 
larger phenomenal aspect. His 
growth has been assured and in this 
exhibition even breathtaking. 

The very latest paintings, Dyna- 
mo, A Puff of Smoke, Night Lights, 
are remarkable examples of a coup- 
ling of pictorial sweep and his frame 
of reference. Where most painters 
run aground at this meeting point, 
George has not had to compromise 
one for the sake of the other. Both 
are joined in some equivalence, and 
the observer can take pleasure from 
both facts. 

George does not propagandize ap- 
pearances nor is he bound by them. 
He has found a place for them just 
as they have given him a world for 
his “painting,” which is considerable 
in drama and sensibility. (Korman, 
to Apr. 17.)—S.T. 


Howard Silverman 

The subjects of Silverman’s recent 
series of watercolors (entitled 
“Paris °’54”) range through the 
bustling activities of the Paris street 
scene, the toils of fisherman, the cir- 
cus and ballet, to more conventional 
seascapes. The artist’s pictorial at- 
titude varies accordingly. In such 
scenes as the outdoor circuses, he 


recalls, with lively shorthand strokes, 
the gaiety and alert observation of 
Dufy; whereas elsewhere, as in the 
Tuileries or Three Fisherman, he 
creates, with his knowing use of 
blurred strokes, a hazy, hushed 
milieu, which approaches the under- 
statement of oriental landscape. In 
all his works, there is an agreeable 
diversity of mood, subject, style. 
(Grand Central, to Apr. 10.)—R.R. 
10.)—R.R. 


Print Show 


Old master prints have been so 
widely included in private and pub- 
lic collections that a showing of them 
is a rare event. This show depicts 
The Passion and Death of Christ, 
beginning with 15th-century Schoen- 
gauer. His engravings mark a break- 
ing away from Gothic tradition in 
their plasticity of forms and their 
omission of the non-essential details 
so beloved by his contemporary 
Northern artists. His influence in 
this respect is felt in the magnificent 
Durer wood cut from the series of 
The Grand Passion. Appreciation of 
the ordered beauty of its black and 
white patterning evidently allowed it 
to escape from the coloration preva- 
lent for prints at that time. Domeni- 
co Tiepolo’s copy of his father’s etch- 
ing, The Last Supper, in its emo- 
tional restraint and gravity, is far 
removed from Tiepolo’s usual bra- 
vura. A superb Rembrandt plate and 
prints by Van Leyden and Van Dyck 
are also included. 

In a group of modern masters, 
Muirhead Bone’s brilliant Good Fri- 
day, Ronda, is surely his finest plate. 
Rouault’s color etchings and aqua- 
tints are satiric figures of Christ’s 
persecutors. His black and white 
Crucifixion is tender and poignant. 
Forain’s Christ Bearing His Cross, 
in his late technique of raining 
strokes, is a tragic evocation. A ser- 
ies of color etchings by Letterio 
Calapai, Last Words of Christ, is 
emotional symbolism in abstract 
terms. (Knoedler, to Apr. 10.)—M.B. 


Village Prize Winners 

Six prizewinners offer an attractive 
variety of pictorial viewpoints. Both 
Norma Isaacs and Manuel Truda, for 
example, depend strongly on cubism, 
but with unlike results. Truda’s can- 
vases are solid and reposeful, recom- 
mended by their judicious balance of 
line and color structure, and by their 
warmly textured surfaces. Isaacs, by 
contrast, is both more agitated and 
more venturesome in her shapes and 
colors, organizing (as in Grand Cat 
yon) distinguished color harmonies 
around tortuous, broken axes. Sub- 
ject-matter is more important to 
Margaret Layton and Dan Samuels. 
The latter weaves his figures into 
broad color-planes, as in the hand- 
some Harvest with its fragmented 
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farm-workers rhythmically spotted in 
a sea of blue. Layton is both more 
mysterious and evocative, catching 
with quiet precision the loneliness 
and mystery of urban night scenes. 
John Skinas is the only non-figurative 
painter in the group. His vigorously- 
prushed rectilinear grids of blues, 
placks, tans are not only firmly or- 
ganized, but lively in their shifting 
play of planes upon the surface. (Vil- 
lage Art Center.)—R.R. 











Bernard Lorjou 

M. Lorjou—‘“a small man, mild, af- 
fable,” the catalogue declares—dis- 
misses Matisse as a mere decora- 
teur; relegates Picasso to the past 
as a “horrible influence on the young 
... he inhibited them with the fear 
of not being modern . . . people are 
tired of his blacks and grays.” 

This exhibition is even more ex- 
plosive than the affable painter’s pro- 
nunciamentos. Savage yellows clash 
with orange and scarlet cadmiums. 
They scream for your attention but 
they hold you somewhat like the cap- 
tivating discords of modern music. 
Here, whether or not you like these 
canvases, is creative strength and 
fury. 

Such riots of color do not find a 
place every day on the dignified Wil- 
denstein walls. Perhaps young Daniel 
Wildenstein is blazing new trails for 
his eminent establishment. Is Daniel 
venturing into the lion’s den of mod- 
ernism? (Wildenstein, to Apr. 17.) 

—dJ.R. 













Jane Freilicher 


A member of a growing class of 
artists who have travelled the paths 
of abstraction and have arrived at a 
realm beyond, their vision refreshed, 
their personal idiom established as 
they find new meaning in familiar 
subjects, Jane Freilicher paints her 
immediate environment. 

The studio interior with a vase of 
flowers, a glimpse from the window, 
the half-open door, studio parapher- 
nalia, are perceived with an intent 
and sensitive vision and endowed 
with an almost symbolist significance. 
This transfiguration of ordinary ob- 
jects extends into the landscapes, ver- 
dant and luxuriant, suggestive of in- 
timate fragments, seen close at hand 
with no beckoning distance, no trem- 
lous upheavels to disturb. 

The crucial factor in the success 
of this art is the acute sensibility 
with which paint is handled in order 
to record with accuracy the artist’s 
Tesponse to the subject, the emotion, 
degree of involvement or ambival- 
ence of attitude evoked by certain ob- 
jects or certain arrangements. This 
effect Jane Freilicher has achieved 
and her canvases recall Vuillard with- 
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Bernard Lorjou: “No. 7” 


Thomas George: “Night Forms” 
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Victor Candell: “Offspring” 


out threatening to fall into the deco- 
rative pitfalls of Art Nouveau. (Tibor 
de Nagy, to Apr. 10.)—M.S. 


Ralph Fasanella 

A psychologist describes the primi- 
tive artist as possessing the “undif- 
ferentiated vision of the child where 
the sharply defined forms of the ex- 
ternal world lose their definite 
boundaries and intermingle and dif- 
fuse into dream-like apparitions.” 
Or as Fasanella himself put it, ““May- 
be an arm don’t look like that, but, 
man, it’s life!” 

And Play Street abounds in dream- 
like conception as well as the rugged 
vitality of upper Manhattan where 
his studio is. Coney Island is parched 
in comparison. 

Fasanella has been painting for 
seven years. He has condensed a 
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world he desires and a world he sees 
into composite images. It is not all 
delight, and one large canvas is ex- 
plicit with social comment. His work 
is deeply felt and expressed. (Teach- 
er’s Union, to Apr. 21.)—T.T. 


Gerrit Hondius 


The entertainment world, the circus, 
theatre, puppets, has been a constant 
theme in art. Its terms of make- 
believe are in general accord with the 
creative imagination, its comedy and 
tragedy match the ambiguities of 
creative activity. 

Choosing this theme of make- 
believe, Hondius has sought a “deep- 
er understanding.” To “relate it 
plastically is my whole life’s endeav- 
or,” he writes. And yet his heroes 
are not pitiable enough. Their plas- 
tic revaluation offers little repose. 

Pathos is relieved more by satire 
than compassion and journalism 
rather than an essay is the result. He 
comes closest to success in the por- 
trait of Jon-the Clown but with the 
indirect assistance of Rouault whose 
epic frown might laugh sometime but 
would never be content with such a 
near-smirk. (Artisans, to Apr. 20.) 

—S.T. 
HELEN MUNIAK: Work of the past 
three years possessing the decorative 
charm of folk art but labored and 
cumbersome in their striving towards 
simplicity. (Barzansky, to Apr. 19.) 

—S.T. 


Marion Humfield 


Paintings and drawings of scenes of 
India, reveal the East through the 
eyes of the West, occidental idiom 
transcribing oriental life. The tem- 
ple, the palace, the bazaar, the surg- 
ing crowd have all been seen with 
intensity and set down in pictorial 
terms. The casein pintings possess 
fluency, yet also controlled design, in 
which color functions effectively. 
Fantasy, explicitness, abstraction all 
appear side by each. 

In The Compound, the realistic 
fidelity of house and outlying fields 
are contrasted with the spectral cows 
and the fish apparently swimming 
above their pool. Jain Worship with 
its white-clad figures ascending a zig- 
zag stairway conveys the sense of 
the irrefragable frame of custom al- 
ways filled with fresh content. In- 
dian Gardens, an intricate linear 
tracery epitomizes much of Indian 
art in its finished craftsmanship and 
indifference to visual syntax. (Studio 
Club, courtesy of Martha Jackson 
Gallery.)—M.B. 


Bruce Currie 

With cubism as a pictorial backbone, 
Currie’s paintings explore the quiet, 
intimate aspects of interior scenes. 
His women reading or combing their 
hair, his tables covered with house- 


hold objects all convey a tranquil 
lyrical mood, which is quite as ap 
pealing as the delicacy and refine. 
ment of his color and structural 
schemes. Because of the personal 
quality of Currie’s work, he shows 
to best advantage in the smaller 
paintings, whose concision and 
warmth are wholly praiseworthy, 
(Ganso.)—R.R. 














Yakiv Hnizdovsky 

Decoration is the nominal birthright 
of the art of an agrarian culture 
with its affinity for the primitive, and 
abstraction comes naturally to the 
artist. Yet the line between abstract 
decoration and _ space-form deter. 
mination of cosmopolitan art is a 
very thin one. This Ukranian artist 
has fallen on both sides of the line, 
His more decorative works succeed 
at the point they fail as plastic in- 
ventions on a theme. At the same 
time the plastic works utilize an in- 
gratiating pattern that verges ona 
mannerism. 

Life and Death is replete with a 
primitive intuition and Resting 
Sheep, with its Oriental delicacy, is a 
world of wit as well as space. 

He is also showing some ceramic 
pieces, well versed in stylistic archai- 
cisms and good humor. (Eggleston, 
to Apr. 17.)—S.T. 













Four Artists, Four Media 

A lively show demonstrating a vari- 
ety of media, this group is high- 
lighted with Abraham Walkowit7 
early monotypes — beach scenes, 
Italian villages, monumental nudes— 
recalling early impressionism and 
proto-cubism in their form. Anton 
Refregier shows a series of small 
tiles, many ingratiating in their col- 
orful themes and light-hued colors. 
Abraham Harriton’s most striking 
oil is his self-portrait, a searching 
study of an artist’s mobile face. Syl 
via Carewe shows a group of expres- 
sive, stylized watercolor studies of 
the New York harbor. (A.C.A., to 
Apr. 17.)—D.A. 












David Sauer 

Sauer’s first one-man show offers 
some rich variations on themes by 
Bonnard and Matisse. With still-life 
objects as his favorite point of de 
parture, he builds up high-keyed, 
glowing color harmonies in lush, full 
brushstrokes. If the brilliance of his 
fauve color is his obvious strength, 
the skill with which he suggests an 
intricate play of masses in space 
should not be overlooked. At times, 
his coloristic virtuosity almost 
reaches a point of surfeit, but then 
one can turn for relief to the more 
severely structural House Plant 
the more thinly-painted and dit 
ciplined Interior. (Salpeter, to Apt. } 
17.)—R.R. 
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Americans Abroad 


It is unfortunate that this significant 
showing of the work of 26 American 
artists, most of whom visited, many 
of whom lived abroad, is to leave the 
Knoedler walls April 6. The creators 
of the 55 pictures—all but one—are 
no longer living, but the vigor, vital- 
ity and variety of their creations 
demonstrate again to us that we have 
an authentic native U.S. art. 
Painting number 1 is by Washing- 
ton Allston, who died in 1883. A list- 
ing of the others would make the 
beginning of a Who’s Who of lead- 
ing American artists of several past 















































Germany continued from page 12 





The 30’s were a high-point, fol- 
lowed by a decade of descent. That 
was no fault of the painter: good art 
cannot be made behind locked doors. 
The artist projects his frustrations, 
longings for the things he cannot 
see. Baumeister’s Eidos series from 
1989 show an unhappy Miro yen. 
Bulbous amoebae float, in bonbon col- 
ors, over a kind of desert. in a na- 
turalistic space. Even the line seems 
jelly-like in character. Then, for the 
last two years of war, all painting 
was impossible. Baumeister wrote 
his book, “The Unknown in Art”, 
drew and made illustrations. Then, 
with the liberation, he suddenly be- 
came a force in Germany. The young- 
er painters had seen nothing. It is 
not too much to say that his example 
created the postwar German school. 

Still, all the problems were not 
solved. In the first five years after 
1945 Germany was a sad place. And 
the reflection of those times is in this 
painting. The best of it is almost 
colorless, grey and brown mono- 
chromes and paint-reliefs in solid 
black. It all leans much too heavily 
on it’s creator’s scholarship: Sume- 
rian art, the Aztecs, Sung painting, 
paleolithic caves, Negro and Melane- 
sian textiles and carving. They are 
absorbed, quite true, into a personal 
idiom, a hieroglyphic. But the weight 
of the past, the mournful palette, 
give them a strangely lifeless quality. 

“I’ve never put color against col- 
or,” remarked Baumeister as we 
talked over the exhibition. “I always 
need the black and white to get my 
tension.” So it is no paradox that 
color started to revive as black and 
white began to dominate. From 1951 






























London continued from page 12 





oil paintings. To put the matter right 
the funds were reimbursed (to the 
amount of £2,764), and an annual re- 
port on future purchasing policy and 
the state of the funds will be made. 
British artists, naturally, feel that 
if the debate leads to better repre- 
sentation of modern British art, 
Some good has been achieved. What 
remains is whether a public gallery 
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generations: Chase, Glackens, Pop 
Hart, Henri, Cassatt, Homer, La 
Farge, Martin, Morse, Prendergast, 
Whistler, Sargent, Twachtman. 

The work is deserving of long 
study. To the abstraction-loving 
youth of today these paintings may 
seem dated, but to this reviewer, 
without making invidious distinc- 
tions, the paintings express the 
American spirit, and taken as a whole 
they present a background for the 
present period that fortifies our 
pride in the tradition of American 
art. (Knoedler, to Apr. 16.)—J.N.R. 


black patches started to appear. “I 
was repairing an old picture, one of 
the sport set,” he told me. “The 
black interested me again. It kept 
returning, bigger every time, until 
it almost filled the canvases.” From 
this creative obsession a _ picture- 
series came, in 1952-53. Irregular 
black masses swing and whites shine 
out. The colors—scarlet, blue-green, 
cobalt, citron-yellow are recurrent— 
are pushed into ever-smaller areas. 
With each contraction they gain in 
coherence and intensity. 

In this work, as it seems to me, 
Baumeister has come up again with 
the contemporary trend. The prob- 
lem of a picture-area which shall ex- 
press space-time, just as the forms 
are forms of movement, is that of 
Hartung, Pollock and the leaders of 
the postwar generation everywhere. 
It was implied in Baumeister’s sport- 
pictures, just as it was, quite differ- 
ently in Masson and Mir6. Here it 
comes out again in a further-devel- 
oped stage. The movement-forms are 
not specific now. They represent 
developments in a space-time con- 
tinuum. To take a very crude anal- 
ogy: the black is, as it were, a cloud, 
coming over the hill. It has no form 
but that which distance (space) and 
the angle of vision (time) may give. 
Therefore, all forms are possible. 
Monumentality is not in architecture 
now, but in a space-time structure. 
Baumeister has his own approach, 
his own vocabulary of form, as he 
had in the earlier period, but he is 
not less a part of developments. Per- 
haps too he has not less to contribute 
now than formerly. 


should or should not sell any work 
once admitted to its permanent col- 
lection, irrespective of whether its 
sale would be approved by its donor. 
It may be said, on the one hand that 
a gallery can improve its collection by 
judicious changes. On the other, it is 
a strong argument that works once 
admitted, belong to the nation and 
should remain national property. 
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Mathieu continued from page 14 


within a vital philosophic and re- 
ligious world-view, that lasted in the 
form of a novitiate many years. 
While there is something startling 
in Mathieu’s pyrotechnics, I find his 
pictures difficult to relate to any au- 
thentic modern consciousness, emo- 
tional states or visions, except the 
most vainglorious. Their expressive- 
ness is entirely muscular, stemming 
from the reach of the arm and the 
flex of the wrist, without motivation 
from those deeper seats of knowl- 
edge and inspiration—the brain, the 
solar-plexus, the loins—which can be 
refined by reflection and discipline. 


Nolde continued from page 15 


became an expression so intense, so 
effective that it took on a singular 
unity. The largest painting in 
Schultz’s collection, Two Russians of 
1915, is an excellent example. Here, 
two lowering faces loom large on the 
picture plane. Their black eyes fix the 
spectator. Shaggy beards are related 
to fur caps and heavy collars. They 
are sinister, mysterious, larger than 
life, filled with passion and portent. 

Other portraits are equally effec- 
tive. A small watercolor of a South 
Sea boy; a portrait of a Negress, her 
face illumined from below (the 
primitive veracity he found with all 
its magical overtones); a head of a 
proud woman with sharp black out- 
lines, the thrust of the head empha- 
sized, the red fever of lips and cheeks 
—all products of Nolde’s symbolic 
clash, all charged with nervous 
energy and acute sensibility. 

And there is a small watercolor of 
the sea—a surging impression of 
blueness, greenness, movement, or- 
ange flame horizon, wild and emotive 
—certainly a cousin to the blustering 
expressionism in abstract terms we 
know today. 


Whitney continued from page 14 


selections on a high level. Excellent- 
ly represented by his turbulent black 
and white No. 26 is James Brooks, a 
painter who grows in his successive 
showings. Hans Hofmann’s The 
Balance is powerfully organized. 
Perle Fine shows a_ surprisingly 
strong painting entitled No. 1 1954, 
while on the other hand Rollin 
Crampton and Theodoros Stamos dis- 
appoint with weak works. Lyonel 
Feininger’s Luminosity, Morris 
Grave’s Spirit Bird, and Charles 
Burchfield’s Midsummer Afternoon 
differ in their pictorial impact but 
are convincing and expressive works. 
Other painters who give added sta- 
ture to this section are: Stephen 
Pace, John von Wicht, Hans Moller, 
Chen Chi, and Andrew Wyeth. 


copy. Send your name, address, 
and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 
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Austria 

George Szell conducts at Salzburg 
Festival and Vienna in June. 

Vienna Festival Weeks: “The Marriage 
of Figaro"’ in Schoenbrunn Park, 4 
performances. Regular opera pre- 
sentations at Theater an-der-Wien 
and Redoutensaal. Milan Scala 
Theatre Orchestra concerts. May 29- 
June 20 


Bregenz Festival—Johann Strauss’ op- 


eretta "Die Fledermaus" on the 
floating “stage in the lake," Bee- 
thoven's ‘Ninth Symphony" and 
other special musical events: July 
24-August 15. 


Klagenfurt—2nd Austrian Singers Fes- 
fal: June 11-14. 10,000 singers will 
take part. 


Belgium 

Zandviiet, Antwerp—Fields of Flowers 
visits: April 15-May 

Brussels—28th tabernational Fair: April 
24-May 17. 

Watermael — Boitsfort — Japanese 
cherry, plum blossoming: April 30. 


Denmark 
George Jensen Silver Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion. 

hagen—Royal Danish Ballet Fes- 


tival: late May. 
Elsinore—Hamlet Festival: June. 
Finland 
Helsinki—National Spring Festivals: 
May 


Sibelius’ Festival of Music: mid-June. 
Midsummer's Eve festivities: June 23. 


France 

Paris—D-Day Festivities: June 6. 
Museum of Decorative Arts opens 
4month exhibition of art, 2000 B.C. 
to the Impressionists: June. 

Palais de Chaillot Night of Elec- 
tricity: May 12. 

Salle heuthans Night of Montpar- 
nasse: June 5. 

Guimet Museum—Japanese Art: 
June. 

Great Paris Fair: Mey 22-June 7. 
Paris Jazz Salon: 

_— Steeple Enoes, “Auteuil: June 
Aix-En-Provence — American painters’ 
drawing exhibition. Concert and 


Opera Festival: July 10-30. 
Albi—Painting Exhibitions by Francois 


Desnoyers; throughout May. 
Angers—International Tourist Week: 
June 5-12. 

Angers Festival: June 12-20. 
Arles—2000th Birthday Celebrations: 
July 1-9, 

Arras—Music and Drama Festival: 
June 16-20. 


Avignon—Fair: May 8-16. 


ae pee —Soring Folk Festival: May 
Burgundy—Nuits de Bourgogne: May 
8-July 31. 

Chartres—Friday concerts: June 1[5- 


September 15. 
Chateau-Sur-Loire—Rhododendron fete: 
June 7. 
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At your Art Supply Dealer 


Calendar Of Foreign Events - Spring & Summer 1954 


Dieppe—Braque Exhibition. Popular 
Lyric Festival: July 15-August 15. 
Fontainebleau — International Music 

Festival: June 11-20. 


Grenoble—Festival of Popular Music: 
June 20. 

Le Mans—Automobile endurance tests: 
June 12-13. 

Loire Valley—I|lumination of Chateaux. 
At least 34 floodlit castles: May- 
October: 

aaemee—Morien Year pilgrimages: all 


yea 
Lyons—Charbonnieres—Comedie Fran- 
Tas". Music Performances: June- 
u ° 


Marseilies—First International Ballet 
Festival: June 6-July 14. 

Nantes—Music Festival: May 3-12. 

Nice—International Folklore Festival: 
July I-15. 

Orleans—Ceremonies honoring Joan of 
Arc: May 7-8. 

Prades—Pablo Casals Festival: June 

Provence—Gypsies gather for folk- 
dancing and sin May 23-25. 

Rouen—Dramatic gee June. 

Sceaux—Music Festival at Castle, 


Orangerie and Park: May !-Septem- 
ber 30. 
St. Benoit—Concert of Sacred Music: 
June 7. 
St. George De pees Religious 
music at the Abbey: June 12. 
Strasbourg—Music Festival: June 11-22. 
Toulon—Wind Instrument Festival: July 


2-15. 
Versailles—Weeks 


of Art: May 30- 
June 13. 
Great Britain 
ere Elizabeth II's Birth- 
day: April 21. 
British Industries Fair: May 3-14. 


Royal Academy Annual Summer Ex- 
hibition: May-August. 

Royal Tournament: June 2-19. 
Grosvenor House, Antique Dealers’ 
i June 9-24. 

M. Queen's Official Birthday and 
Duke of Edinburgh's Birthday, Troop- 
ing ~“ Colour: June 10. 

R. W. S. Galleries ‘Britain in Water 
Colors’ August 10-Sept. 4. 

National Radio & Television Show: 
August 25-Sept. 4. 

Grouse peor in Britain begins on 


August 12. 
Ascot—Royal Ascot 
15-18. 


Bath—Bath Assembly: May 22-June 5. 

Canterbury—Canterbury Festival: Mid- 
July—August 4. Cricket Festival: 
August I-17. 

Costessy—Royal 
Show: June 30-Ju 

Derbyshire—World Liiding Champion- 
ships: July 20-August 2 

ge —— Golf Champion- 
ship: 

ipso —Fist , The Oaks. The 
Derby: June 1-4. 

Haslemere — Dolmetsch Festival of 
Early eagles Music: July 17-24. 


Meeting: June 


sostett Agricultural 


ion nnual Festival of Music: 
May 4-8 

Isle of Man—Music and drama festi- 
val: May 3- 


International * T. Motorcycle Races: 
June 14-18, 21-26. 
Bowls Open Tournament: June 21-26. 


COLE'S BLUEPRINT CABINET for Artwork and Engravings 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge fur- 
niture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on ball- 
bearing rollers, equipped with rear hood and 
lift compressor in front. These units Can be 
securely stacked to meet your individual re- 
quirements. Cole gray or olive green. 







Price for 






$112.50 
$149.50 
$169.00 


Lancashire—British Open Golf Cham- 
pionship: July 5-9. 

Leamington — Illuminated Pleasure 
Gardens: July 22-October 2 


= nee Carnival: June 
23-26. 

Shrewsbury—Musical & Floral Fete: 
August 18-19. 


Stratford-Upon-Avon — Summer Folk 
Dance Festival: July 3l-August 14. 
Torquay—Summer Floral Fete: July 


14-15. 
Wimbledon—All England Lawn Tennis 


Championships: June 2f-July 3 
(prov.) 
Windsor—Royal Horse Show: May 
20-22. 
York—Mystery Plays & Festival of the 
Arts: June 13-July 4. 
Ystradynlais—Royal National Eistedd- 


fod of Wales: August 2-7. 


Germany 

Bayreuth—Wagner Festival Plays: July 
22-August 22. 

Chiem mere vachting School opens 


on May 

Calin tiene tect service on the 
Rhine River daily. 

Dusseldorf—World ‘ausic Festival: May 
30-June 17. 

Idar-Oberstein—Jewelry of the World: 

April-December. 


Munich—Bruckner Festival: April 29. 
May 4. 
May 4. Munich Opera Festiva!: 


August 12-Sept. 9. 
Wiesbaden—International May Festival 
Plays: May 1-29. 
Wuerzburg—25th Anniversary Mozart 
Festival: June 19-July 3. 


Amsterdam—Holland Festival, art, mu- 
sic, —. opera, drama: June 1[5- 


July 
MiasbanTroditional Cheese Market: 
May !-Sept. 30. 


The Hague to Haarlem—Tulip Time: 
until late May. 


The Hague Flower Festival: August 
Keukenhof—Flower Exhibition: until 
May 15. 
Lottum—Rose Festival: July. 
eee city in The 
ue: April-October 25, 
wal ses~Kine Tilting on Horse- 
back: August 26. 
Ireland 
An Tostal. Ireland ‘en fete": April 


18-May 9. 

Rally of Tir Conal Clans: April 18- 
May 9%. 

Shooting season opens for grouse, 
wild ducks, geese and plover: Aug- 
ust 12. 

Belfast—Feis (Irish Festival competi- 
tion featuring music, drama, danc- 
ing and singing): May 1-31. 

Carrick-On-Shannon — Regatta Week: 
August 1-8. 

Curragh—lIrish Derby: June 23. 










Dublin—Spring Show Week: May 4-8. 


Dancing competitions: Week 21-23. 
Trinity College Week: June 7-12. 
Pioneer Total Abstinence Association 
Annual General Meeting: June 27 
6th International Con ome of Catho- 
lic Doctors: June 30-July 4. 
i Horse Show Week: 

Galway—Angling Competition: June 6. 
Horse Racing: July 28-29. 


August 


Killarney—Open Golf Competitions: 
June 13-20. 

Summerhill—Carnival, Dancing, Fancy 
Dress: June 13-29. 

Israel 

Haifa—Festival of International Con- 
gress of Contemporary Music: May 


30-June 10. 

Mary's Month and Marian Year Fes- 
tivities: April-May 

Flower Festival: June 7. 


Italy 

Rome — Marian Year observances 
throughout Italy: thru December 8. 
3rd Panoramic Show of Roman paint- 


ing: April 21. 
Florence—i8th International Arts & 
Crafts Fair: April 24-May 


Exhibition of the works of 4 masters 

of the Renaissance: Piero della Fran- 

cesca, Uccello, Veneziano, Andrea 

del Castagno; with a room dedi- 

—_ to Masaccio: April 25-August 

—— Villa gardens visits: April- 

une, 

17th Florence Musical May: May 6- 

June 20. 

3rd International Exhibition of Con- 

temporary Design: May 15-June 15. 

“Art & Sport'' open air exhibition: 

June. 

University summer courses for for- 

eigners: July 15-August 31. 

8th High Fashion Show: July 26-29. 
Venice—Pigeon and  Plate-Shooting 


ene at the Lido: May 15- 
XXVIII International Biennial Art Ex- 
hibition: June-October. 

XV_ International Theatre Festival: 


June 25-July 10. 

Symphony Concerts: July 1-10. 
""Redentore" Ancient lagoons festi- 
val: July 17. 

V International Exhibition of Docu- 
mentary & Scientific Films: Aug. 
10-24, 

XV _ International Exhibition of Film 
Art: August 25-Sept. 9. 


Spain 

Madrid—Feast of San Isidro, Bull- 
fighting and Celebrations: May 9-16. 

Barcelona—Fair: June 1-20 

Santiago De Compostela — Religious 
celebrations & processions for Feast 
of St. James the Apostle: July 24-25. 

Valencia—32nd International Samples 
Fair: May 10-25. 
St. James’ Fair: Floral games, music, 


competitions, bullfights: July 20-21. 
Sweden 
Stockholm—Music, Drama & Ballet Fes- 
tival: June 2-9. 
Switzerland 


Basel—Swiss Industries Fair: May 8-18. 
llth Ornithological Congress: May 
29-June 5. 

Berne—''Hospes'’—International Cook- 
ery Exhibition: May 14-June 2 
European Light Athletics Champion- 
ships: August 25-29. 

June 9-24, 


Geneva—Rose Weeks: 
Lausanne—Swiss Marksmanship Festi- 


val: July 8-25. 
Lucerne—International Music Festival: 
August. 
Lugano — International Exhibition in 


Black & White: April 15-June. 


Montreux — 6th International Motor- 
coach Rally: June 2-4. 
23rd Narcissus Festival: June 5-19. 


Zurich—American Industrial Fair: June 
11-20. 


Turkey 
in oe Trade Fair: August 
20-September 20. 


Kirkpinar—National Wrestling Cham- 


pionships: May 24-25. 
Further information may be obtained 
by writing Foreign alendar, ART 
DIGEST, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22. 
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Friedman continued from page 9 


world of big and little names, big 
and little money, age and youth, 
xenophile and xenophobe. He bows 
twice in the direction of Duveen’s 
grave, once in the direction of Vol- 
lard’s. 

A disciple asks: “Is it possible, 
Master, that you will drive up the 
price of Pollock as much during his 
life, as you have driven up the price 
of Mondrian since his death?” 

The master replies: “Dollars are 
the most professional critics.” 

The crowd cheers. It is artistless, 
because the new art dealer doesn’t 
trust artists. (They borrow money, 
miss appointments, depart from 
styles which are about to become 
accepted.) This dealer is as detached 
as advertising copy, and as well- 
adjusted. He knows he will create 
greater public interest, bigger mar- 
kets, higher prices. He has assumed 
his responsibilities. He is the new 
protector and patron of the Artist 
he neither knows nor understands. 


Southern California 





Fortess continued from page 8 


would, of course, be ideal if the col- 
lector developed his own convictions. 
Few do. 

5. The French system, which of- 
fers subsidy, has limited value. The 
French dealer thinks twice before 
subsidizing, and therefore considers 
fewer paintings for this high priv- 
ilege. Moreover, he knows that a good 
review can be bought like any other 
desirable commodity. The American 
dealer, with consignment, can offer 
more artists less. This makes for ros- 
ters of 20 or more, and spreads the 
risk and the opportunity for himself 
and for the artist. 

The dealer who recognizes the fact 
that he, almost as much as the artist, 
is a babe in the woods of our com- 
petitive world will tend to work close- 
ly with the artist. Cooperation is 
always encouraging, sustaining, sen- 
sible—and inexpensive. Sensational 
exploitation may bring big rewards 
in some fields, but in art it is naive. 
There aren’t big rewards. 


Summer Session 1954 


Six Weeks: June 2i—July 31 
Four Weeks: August 2—August 28 


Visiting Artists and Lecturers: 


Paul Burlin 
Kenneth Callahan 
LeRoy Davidson 


Vivika 


Loren Moziey 
Albert Hoxie 
Edward Mattil 
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Merrell Gage 
Donald Goodall 


Jules Heller 
Ralph Johnstone 


Write for catalogue 
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University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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ing, advertising design, photography, and museum 
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mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, Cineinnati 6, Ohio. 
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Signs continued from page 7 





of these exotically isolated symbols 
and signs in their more natural set- 
tings, and points, by suggestion, to 
the solution of the street sign prob- 
lem as it was so dramatically pre- 
sented on the entrance wall. The 
London underground stanchion, for 
example, provides in pleasing, unified 
form, through the integration of 
symbols and lettering, the informa- 
tion that there are both bus and 
subway stops at that particular place 
and gives a wealth of travel direc- 
tions besides. There is not quite as 
much diverse information as has been 
packed onto and around the frus- 
trating and confusing 53rd Street 
signpost, but it is surely a giant step 
in the right direction. Above each 
photograph is an enlarged drawing 
of one of the characters in the sign, 
ostensibly to give the visitor a better 
idea of the variations in letters used 
for different purposes. But what 
seems, consciously or not, to be the 
real motivation for this device and 
a clue to the whole exhibition, is 
more than a desire to show us the 
signs in the street. It is a fascination 
with the form of the letter for its 
own sake, as an intricate and subtle 
pattern of lines and shapes. 

This growing awareness of letter- 
ing, and particularly the present re- 
vival of refined and elaborate nine- 
teenth century examples, are a na- 
tural extension of the abstract vision 
that the twentieth century has de- 
veloped and established in painting 
and sculpture. We are carrying over 
this vision, this method of observa- 
tion and appreciation, to the field of 
letter and type design, and both the 
installation of the exhibition and the 
selection of the material underline 
this fact. To some, such a markedly 
esthetic approach will be an extreme- 
ly dubious, even a dangerous one. 
Lettering is primarily communica- 
tion, and should be simple and clear. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the installation is at times so unnec- 
sarily flamboyant, and the placing of 
actual signs and symbols at eye level 
and lower in the garden, and the iso- 
lation and inflation of the lighted 
plastic letters, so artificial. The pri- 
mary objectives of the exhibition are 
thus in constant danger of destruc- 
tion. If the visitor has not been dazed 
by the preliminary theatrics, he will 
find the gallery of photographs of 
signs and symbols and their proper 
setting the most rewarding section; 
herethe whole story is told with taste. 


ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL» SUMMER WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


JUNE 15-SEPT. 1. REGISTER EARLY 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, DRAWING 
LIMITED GROUP, RESIDENCE MODERATE FEES 
Information 1947 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. TR. 3-3440 
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sive with her Into the Outer, a 
nuanced and controlled “accident” of 
paint stains that nicely animates a 
large surface; Maurice Golubov is 
more murky, aggressively inchoate, 
but conveys a sense of drama; Es- 
phyr Slobodkina’s crisp, clean shapes 
are no match for Niles Spenser’s but 
her pleasing, low-keyed harmonies of 
greys, tans and ochers don’t suffer 
from the comparison; and Lily Mich- 
ael’s Mother and Child, a feminine 
variation on Klee, is definitely 
stamped with personality. The most 
compelling sculpture piece, and to me 
far and away the most interesting 
item in the show, is Ibram Lassaw’s 
Corax, delicate as a spray of coral, 
sturdy as a many-branched candela- 
bra. 

Of the greatest interest are the 
nine abstract Japanese artists in- 
vited to the exhibition. For Japan, 
isolated from the mainstream of Eu- 
ropean painting, modern art is a 
relatively recent discovery. Kandin- 
sky and Mondrian were introduced in 
Japan in the 30s and from 1937 date 
the first activities of the abstract 
artists. Sabro Hasegawa, one of the 
prime movers in the esthetic revolu- 
tion, quotes Mondrian in an intro- 
ductory notice to this exhibition: 
“Art will be realized in our daily 
life.’ The frankly decorative and 























proach to nature was largely natural- 
istic, closely akin to that of the im- 
pressionists. Now there is a growing 
concern for formal invention, for the 
creation of expressive constructions 
symbolizing the landscape rather 
than describing it. 

Chuey, incorporating into his vo- 
cabulary the color of the fauves and 
the expanding space of Kokoschka, 
has exhibited a series of canvases in 













chase of a painting, he will ask for an 
opinion from another dealer. More 
often than not—while the dealer 
questioned will not speak in a derog- 
atory manner toward the painting— 
he will very often be lukewarm or re- 
fuse to show any enthusiasm. Inas- 
much as buying pictures can be in- 
fluenced by psychological factors as 
easily as anything else, this attitude 
has discouraged many transactions. 










Hendler continued from page 9 


to review his judgment and alter his 
position. The artist himself may ulti- 
mately gain financially and has closer 
control over the final disposition of 
his work. Employment of either sys- 
tem, however, depends on the expedi- 
ency of any particular situation. Cre- 
ative productivity is not best encour- 
aged by one system over the other, 
but by honest belief and support in 
the artist’s work. 


April 1, 1954 














Abstract Artists continued from page 15 


Los Angeles continued from page 13 


Neuberger continued from page 8 


even utilitarian character of some of 
Hasegawa’s’ designs, admirably 
suited for screens in the home and 
wall scrolls framed in light bamboo, 
bears out Mondrian’s prophecy. Espe- 
cially interesting is Hasegawa’s fu- 
sion of traditional techniques and ef- 
fects with modern abstract forms. 

Even painters who more nearly 
approximate Western easel painting, 
like Murrai, whose bold, postery can- 
vases suggest Léger, have their own 
native inflection. I was impressed by 
his Yellow Sun; the devices derive 
from Paris, about 1920, but the 
painting is oddly angled, with its 
bizarre colors, diagonal movement 
and the large calligraphic scrawl 
across its center so that it is much 
more generically related to the fam- 
ily of the Japanese print. Kawagu- 
chi’s dry surfaces and clipped, robot 
rhythms reminded me of Wyndham 
Lewis—an oblique Eastern reaction 
to the dynamism of industrial life. 

With the greatest of abstract tra- 
ditions and one which, through the 
medium of the print, did so much 
to liberate European art at the end 
of the 19th century, the Japanese still 
had to wait 50 years for their own 
artistic revolution. Now they are re- 
discovering modernism and abstrac- 
tion for themselves. The results are 
fresh and fascinating. 


which his lively and sparkling brush- 
work builds architectonic paintings 
with motifs of land, trees, sea, sky. 

Dan Lutz, whose work is at the 
Hatfield Galleries, sees the world in 
different terms. He chooses subjects 
rather more intimate than Chuey’s 
and emphasizes density of form rath- 
er than openness of space, thus giv- 
ing his pictures lush, almost tropical 
richness. 


As a final suggestion, I believe one 
of the most effective ways of encour- 
aging greater productivity in an 
artist is to induce him to come into 
contact with stimulating minds in 
other fields of endeavor. In France, 
in the last century, artists, writers 
and composers had mutual respect for 
each other’s work, and this has been 
stimulating and encouraging in their 
own creative efforts. 
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Woodstock, N.Y. and New York City 
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fashion illustration 


Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klenis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


foscs Anat 
ALBERS 


lecture and studio 
courses at the 


1954 Summer Session 
June 23 to August S 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Art Department 





Direct Inquiries ¢ 


University of Hawaii ¢ Honolulul4 ¢ Hawaii 









CHARLES CAGLE 


Summer Painting Class 
Arlington, Vermont 


17th Season June 28 - Aug. 29 
_ Wri _ ee Cagle, Carnegie =e 
JU-6-8857 


BZ ARCS YOU A 
DRAMAPHILE? 


Professional or amateur discriminating 
travellers can now revel in Europe's great 
Art Festivals. 


GR 


—50 days under the leadership of a 
noted international expert. 


—Drama, Opera, Ballet and Art. 


—8 European countries—all for $1,995.00. 
Call MU 5-0610 or write 


AIR TRAVEL INC. 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. N. Y. 
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22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL of 
FINE ARTS 


June 21st - September 11th, 1954 


Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), 
Art, Drama, Ballet, Short Story, Play- 
writing, Radio Writing, and Technique, 
Oral French, Weaving and Design, Lea- 
thercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Radio 
Acting and Production. 

Apply: Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 


Banff, Alberta, Canada 
WORK- 


ADELPHI 
COLLEGE SHOPS 


40 minutes from New York-Long Island Trains 
June 14 - July 2 Drawing e Painting 


July 7 - Aug. 13 : 

Figure + Landscape 
Graduate, Under- 
graduate credit-- 
History--Media-- 
Teacher Educa- 
tion -- Special 
Students -- Be- 
ginners and Ad- 
vanced -- 2 to 6 
Credits -- Liv- 
ing Accommoda- 
tions -- Cafe- 
teria Swim- 
ming -- Concerts 
-- Museums -- 
Gallery Tours -- 
Co-Ed. 






W. P. JENNERJAHN 
Sculpture + Ceramics 
ROBERT CRONBACH 


Graphics 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN 
Interiors + Antiques 
Tours ° Museums 
MARIAN BLODGETT 
Design Crafts Studio 
ELISABETH WILLSEY 


Write: Art Workshops — Albert S. Kelley, Chm. 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 





Study with leading artists at 
OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. |. Approved @ June 28-Sept. 6 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 
modeling - carving - casting aa we 
VISITING PAINTER: 
RICHARD LAHEY 


Catalogue: 
510 S. WOODLAWN AVE., 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Until June 4 — Then Ogunquit, Maine 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 









KANSAS 


AR T Professional school. College 


St Ty 


level. Artist - instructors. 
Degrees in 10 fields. Es- 
tate campus. Dormitories. 
Scholarships. City advan- 
tages. 68th year. Student 
activities. Veteran & state 
approved. Placement serv- 
ice. 4415-W Warwick 
Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


INSTITUTE 





CHAMPANIER'S 
SAXTON FELLS SCHOOL OF ART 
FINE ARTS AND DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


Two year—Four year PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES Begin September. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
In Woodstock, N. Y., and Kingston, WN. Y. 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAIHING 









S440 SUMIPER RO, 
CLEVELAND 6. OUNIO 








Van Gogh: 
Sous les Arbres” 
To be sold at Parke-Bernet April 22 


“La Chaumiere 


Auction Calendar 


April 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Liquida- 
tion sale of the stock of Georgian & Regency furni- 
ture and decoration, belonging to Leo Elwyn & 
Company, Inc. Included in sale will be Spode, 
Derby, Rockingham and other old English table and 
decorative porcelains circa 1780-1840. Exhibition 
from March 27. 


April 6, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale of 
historical and other Americana, including books on 
Africa, Canada, and travel collected by Col. Harry 
Snyder of Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Exhibition 
from March 27. 


April 8, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale of 
French provincial furniture and decorations from 
the Gentilhommiere de Villeneuve Avignon-Vaucluse, 
France, and other sources. Exhibition from April 3. 


April 9, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M. & April 10, 
1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale of fine Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton furniture and decorations, 
18th century Lowestoft porcelain & Staffordshire 
ware, English and American ivory, portrait minia- 
tures, oriental and aubusoin rugs Gem the property 
of the late Mrs. Ernest Iselin and other owners. Ex- 
hibition from April 3. 


April 14 & 15, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Sale of Chinese art, porcelains, pottery, sculpture, 
pas and other art works from the property of 
onying & Co., Inc., New York. Exhibition from 
April 10. 


April 22, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale of im- 
portant French and other modern paintings, draw- 
ings, bronzes belonging to a Philadelphia private 
collector and other owners, including work by 
Cézanne, Manet, Signac, Renoir, Van Gogh, Utrillo, 
Rouault, Redon, Laurencin and others. Sculpture 
includes work by Epstein, Maillol and de Chirico. 
Exhibition from April 17. 


April 20, 1:45 & 8 P.M., April 21, 1:45 P.M. & 8 P.M. 
& Apri! 22, 1:45 P.M. Sale of Western Americana 
from the collection formed by W. J. Holliday, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Collection includes books, 
documents, maps relating to period 1803--1860. Ex- 
hibition from April 10. 


April 29, 30 & May !, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Sale of Historical Americana collection of 
Stanley S. Wohl, including furniture and decora- 
tions, largely of southern interest, including Vir- 
gisie, Maryland and North Carolina. Exhibition 
rom April 24. 


Art, Drama & Music Panorama of Europe 


Robert C. Schnitzer of the faculty of 
Columbia University School of Dramatic 
Arts, who managed the U. S. activities of 
the Berlin Festivals 1951, 1952 and 1953, 
Paris Festival 1952, and the Ballet Theatre 
European Tour 1950, will direct a 50-day 
European tour through 8 countries and 21 
cities, covering 7 international festivals, 
31 performances of drama, opera, ballet 
and music, with visits to great museums 
and architectural wonders. Air Travel, Inc. 
is making reservations for July 10 depar- 
ture by Sabena Airlines from New York. 


“Old Masters to Moderns" 


A specially conducted trip to the museums 
and galleries of Europe leaves New York 
June 16 and returns August 17 on the 
Queen Elizabeth, conducted by Abraham 
L. Chanin, staff lecturer at the Museum 
of Modern Art. Reservations are being 
made by Transmarine Art Department. 


Castle Hill 
rt Center 


IN BEAUTIFUL HILL AND BEACH COUNTRY 


Daily instruction and critiques in painting and 
sketching. Field trips, lectures. Distinguished 
guest-artists. Exhibitions of painting and 


sculpture. Accommodations at modest cost, 


WRITE TO 
RICHARD E. WAGNER. Art Director 





Castle Hill Foundation 


Guly 
“August Box 228, IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
EOS OS 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1954 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 

RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 





/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * grapbic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
STUDY IN 


CALIFORNIA ® PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
* Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF, 
GALLERY AND 


NO RTON SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 








Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 


Prospectus on request 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 















PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


guished faculty. Day, Evening. 
logue; write R. D. ccumanae 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pe. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising, 
ae Be , Interior Design, History of 
ainting and Ceramics. 


For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, Director 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 
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SEECELO 
BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 
AT BURNSVILLE, N.C. @ ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JUNE 26 - SEPTEMBER 4 
SCHOOL CREDITS 
OWNERS AND INSTRUCTORS 


FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - _ STILL LIFE 
52 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING ROOM 
Write to Frances Hall Herring, Exec. Secty. 
301 W. Montgomery St., Milledgeville, Ga. 


SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF ES 


SEE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
FACULTY: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, 
Willard Cummings, Xavier Gonzalez, Charles 
Rudy, and Anne Poor. 

VISITING ARTISTS: Jacob Lawrence, David 
Smith, Vaclav Vytlacil, Ben Shahn, Jack Levine, 
and Robert Laurent. 

Starts July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
RR I SO EGAN MAIN © Sa iRIRReminRs 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
Syracuse University Credits * Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra * Amateurs Invited 
July and August ° For Catalog Write 
Mrs. R. M. SKINNER, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the 
School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


0H ARA WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Apr. §-May 15 
Corpus Cuaist1, Tex.—May 29-June 12 
Catirornra—June 20-Aug. 30 
Reno, Nevapa—Sept. 5-17 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine, Advertising Arts, 


Teacher Training, De- 


grees, Accredited. Begins 
June 28, 1954. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 127 


LAYTON 8 "%3%! 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
ture Photography; Intantial to. 

and Architectural 


. 
Faculty of professional artists. B.F.A. degree. 
Completely modern new building by Lake Michigan. 


34th year. Spring, Summer, Fall, terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge and Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 544, 1362 N. Prospect Ave.. Milwaukee 2. Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL at 


TARPON SPRINGS 


JUNE 14-JULY 17 


Who's News continued 


Top awards at the Knickerbocker Art- 
ists Exhibition held recently at the Na- 
tional Arts Club went to the following 
exhibitors: gold and silver medals for 
oil painting to Marshall Hough and 
John Grabach respectively; gold and 
silver medals for watercolor to Chen 
Chi and Morton Grossman; gold and 
silver medals for sculpture to Hilda 
Neildelman and Miriam Sommerburg; 
Mildred Daniel. 


Reinhard Robert Tacke has joined 
the staff of the school of the Worcester 
Art Museum. The son of a German 
painter, Tacké studied and lived in Ber- 
lin, and Florence. A victim of the Ges- 
tapo, he succeeded in escaping a Ger- 
man prison camp, rediscovered his fam- 
ily in Switzerland and in 1948 brought 
them to America. 


Two citations for the most distinguished 
works of art historical scholarship pub- 
lished in 1952 by an American or Cana- 
dian scholar were announced at the 1954 
annual banquet of the College Art Asso- 
ciation. The main citation went to H. W. 
Janson of New York University for his 
book, “Apes and Ape Lore in the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance,” and 
honorable mention to Margaret Rickert 
for her book, “The Reconstructed Car- 
melite Missal.” 


New officers of the American Abstract 
Artists are Harry Botkin, president; 
Harold Krisel, vice-president; Ida Fischer, 
secretary; Beate Hulbeck, treasurer, and 
Luke Gwilliam, chairman exhibition com- 
mittee. This year, in a New York exhibi- 
tion, the society has presented, for the 
first time in the U. S., the work of 10 lead- 
ing Japanese abstract artists. 


Prizewinners in the ninth annual sculpture 
and drawing exhibition at the Village Art 
Center, New York, were Conwell Savage, 
Paul England, Jeanne Gibson and Irma 
Rothstein, in sculpture; Richard Roberts, 
Blanche Bernstein, Helen Gerardia and 
Maria Swartwout, in drawing. 


Russell G. Twiggs of the department of 
painting and design at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology has been chosen 
“Artist-of-the-Year” by the board of di- 
rectors of the Arts and Crafts Center of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Artists Bruce Currie and Edward Millman 
have received the Woodstock Foundation’s 
awards of merit for 1953. The awards are 
accompanied by $500 each to assist the 
recipients in continuing their painting. 
Both painters are residents of Woodstock. 


At the invitation of the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment, Thomas M. Messer, director of 
exhibitions of the American Federation of 
Arts, will make a survey of conditions in 
the islands, preparatory to the founding 
of a new art center in San Juan, P. R. 


A collection of surrealist and “mystico- 
nuclear” jewelry designed by Salvador 
Dali has been purchased by the Cather- 
wood Foundation of Bryn Mawr, Pa., at 
a price reported to run to six figures. The 
21 pieces in gold and dazzling gems will 
be exhibited during April in the U. S. 
and then will begin a world tour. The 
designs were executed by the New York 
jewelers, Alemany and Ertman, who, each 
year through 1957, will make up two other 
Dali pieces for the foundation. 


PARSON 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
SESSIONS 3 
. Six week intensive 


professional courses 
NEW YORK | in New York 


Post-graduate 
research, drawing 
and painting 
in Paris and Italy 


PARIS 
ITALY 


Box W, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Two weeks station wagon 

trips through Conn., Mass., 

New Hamp. and Maine, 

stopping at preferred cabins. No transportation charge. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and class criti- 
cism every day by Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institute. Write for brochure. 


E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts, N. Y. 
Saturday or Sunday Trips until beis 


Outdoor and Studio 
Painting Classes 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


in Noank, Connecticut 
For information write or phone 


Noank, Conn. JEfferson 6-7720 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
44th YEAR June 28 - August 28 
Enroll Now in Courses in 
PAINTING GRAPHICS CRAFTS 
for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten 


distinguished Artist-Instructors 
Send for a Descriptive Booklet 


ELIAS NEWMAN 


Will Teach Painting June 15 to Oct. 1 at 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Oil, Watercolor, Casein (Beginners-Advanced) 
for information 
to May 25 after May 25 

201 W. 16th Street 2 Rowe Avenue 

New York 11 Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
Tel.: WA. 9-0219 Tel.: Rockpurt 2533 


BERRESFORD ART SCHOOL 


Modern Painting 
JUNE-JULY 


write 
Menemsha, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


at beautiful Coronado Island on the Pacific 
Unsurpassed climate — Mexico 15 miles 
Approved for ail veterans 


Painting, Sculpture, Mural & Commercial Arts 
Summer Water Celor Seminar starts June 28 
Distinguished Professional Faculty 
Monty Lewis — Director 
Send for free brochures 


176 C Avenue, Coronado, Calif. 


















































































































AKRON, OHIO 
Institute Apr. 4-24: 
School. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute To Apr. 12: E. Cowley; Apr. 
6-May 3: Amer. Indian; Apr. 13- 
May 3: Vasilieff. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Univ. Museum Apr. 
Albers. 
ATHENS, GA. 
Museum Apr.: 
Design. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum To Apr. 
tiles; Apr. 
Ann 
Walters Gallery Apr. 3-May 16; Athens 
Vase Ptrs; Apr. 10-May 16: Japanese 


Arts. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Frank Perls Apr.: C. Heerman. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum Apr. 4-May |: Art 


nn i. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Brown Apr.: Cont. Art. 
Childs Prints, Ptgs. 
Doll & Richards To 
Haseltine. 
Institute Apr. 8-May 9: Hyman Bloom. 
Mirski To Apr. 8: J. Tock; Apr. 12 
May !: L. Baskin. 
Museum To Apr. 28: True or False. 
C. E. Smith Co. Apr.: Goriansky. 
Vose To Apr. 17: Jonniaux. 
BUFFALO, N. Y: 
Museum, Science Apr. 4-25: E. Porter. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Art Assoc. Apr.: Rouault. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Harnett and His 


Il-May 2: J. 
Student Ann'l; Olivetti- 


15: A. Clarke, Tex- 
ll-May 9: Md. Artists 


Assoc. 


Apr. 10: M. S. 


Arts Club Apr. 4-May |: Members 
414 Apr.: Folkweaving. 
Galleries Assoc. Apr. !0-May |: C. 


Vickery; G. Ruffoio. 


Holmes ‘A r. 3-30: D. Landis. 
Institute To Apr. 26: Designer-Crafts- 


men. 
Lawson To Apr. 7: E. Chapin; Apr. 
9-30: K. Nack; Davidson ceramics. 
Main St. To Apr. 15: F. Gentilini. 
Nelson Apr. 9-May 6: C. King. 
Newman Brown To Apr. 10: E. Betts; 
Apr. 10-30: Pallavicini. 
Oehischlaeger Apr.: Jon Corbino. 
Rafilson Apr.: Cont. Amer. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mint Museum To Apr. 29: Cont. Amer. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Museum Apr. Cont. Color Lithog. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Art Colony Apr. 3-24: S. Bookatz. 
Museum To Apr. |5: Dallas Prints; Apr. 
-May 2: Cal. Wcol. Soc. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Museum Apr. 4-25: Amer. Craftsmen. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery Apr. 4-25: Cont. Amer. Drug. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Museum Apr. 4-May 2: Helena Rubin- 
stein, Young Italians; Apr: 4-18: Tex. 


Weol. Soc.; To Apr. 18: Amer. Im- 
pressionism. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Galler Apr. 9-25: H. Caldwell. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Institute Apr. 3-24: * ction Builds. 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 
Mayo Hill To Apr. 
lery Artists. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Museum Apr.: ‘Everybody Wonders." 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute To Apr. II: 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Museum Apr.: Indiana Weavers. 
GREAT NECK, N. Y. 
Art Market To Apr. || 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 


ut Downtown Gal- 


Artist-Craftsmen. 


: F, R. Ferryman. 


Neville Museum Apr.: Art Colony 
Ann'l. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum To Apr. 25: ''Take Care." 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum To Apr. 25: Gauguin. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Apr. 4-25: German 
Drugs, Wceo!. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center To Apr. 18: Classical Motif; 
Medieval! Image. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Cowie Apr.: 18th C. German. 

Hatfield To Apr. 9: Sicard; Apr. J0- 
May 7; Rubin. 

Museum To May !7: Chinese Gold & 
Silver; To Apr. 26: Graphics. 

Univ. To Apr. 26: Sheeler. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To May 9: Art Center 
Ann'!; Apr. 4-25: Winslow Homer. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Apr. 18: States of 
Mind; Apr. 4-25; Design From Britain. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute To Apr. 22: Ptg. Sculp. Ann'l. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Apr. 6-May 9: Symphony Proj- 
ect. 

Walker Center Apr.: 
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Ancient Art M. 


alendar of Exhibitions 





Russell; Apr. 11-May 10 Leonid-Tchel- 
itchew. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum To Apr. |8: Rites & Revelry- 


Masks. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum To Apr. II: M. Foftin; H. 
Mayerovitch: To Apr. 18: Spring 
Ann'tl. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Library Apr.: Artmakers. 

Museum To Apr. 18: Cutting Coll; 
From Apr. 11: R. W. de Forest Coll. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Deigado Museum To Apr. Il: 
Spring Ann'‘l. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) Apr. 20-May 
16: Design in Scandinavia. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Apr. 16- 
June II: Cont. Enamels. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Apr. 24: 
Younger European Painters. 

Jewish (5th at 92) Apr. 12-May 3: 
“Sweet Land of Liberty."’ 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To Apr. 12: 
Pre-Columbian Gold; To May 24: 
Sargent, Whistler and Mary Cassatt; 


53rd 


Apr. 15-25: Easter Egg Tree. 
Modern (11 W 53) Apr. 7-June 6: 
Vuilliard. 


National Academy (5th at 89) Apr. 
1-25: 129th Annual. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W, at 79) 
Apr. 3-21: Sculptors Guild. 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) Apr. 
4-25: Oscar Ember Memorial; Cos- 
mopolitan Artists. 

Whitney (10 W 8) To Apr. 18: 1954 


Annual, Sculpture, Watercolors, 
Drawings. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) Apr. 5-17: 
Figure Painters; Apr. 12-24: Easter- 
ama. 

A.C.A. (63 E 57) Apr. 6-17: 4 Man 
Show. 

Alan (32 E 65) To Apr. 17: J. Kinig- 
stein. 

Alphabet (216 E 45) Apr.: F. Bartuska. 

Architectural League (115 E 40) To 
Apr. 12: W. B. Sherman. 

— (67 E 59) Apr. 5-24: J. E. 
ardner. 


Art Directors Club (115 E 40) Apr. 
5-16: A. Treidler. 

Artisans (32 W 58) Apr. 2-20: G. Hon- 
dius. 


Artists’ (851 Lex. at 64) To Apr. 8: 


J. Winter; Apr. 10-29: E. Woelffer. 
A.S.L. (215 W 57) To June |: Student 
Concours. 


ee Center (25 E 78) To Apr. 30: 
Lichtenstein. 
pias 138 E 57) To Apr. 17: |. 


Marantz. 
Barbizon-Plaza (58th & 6th) To Apr. 10: 
Soc. of Craftsmen. 


Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Apr. 5-19: 
H. Muniak. 


Borgenicht (61 E 57) To Apr. 17: M. 
Avery; E. Nolde. 
Cadby-Birch (21 E 63) To Apr. 17: 
V. Da Silva. 
Caravan (132 E 65) Apr. 4-25: ‘'For- 
ward Spirit of the Age." 
Peruvian 


Carlebach (937 3rd) Apr.: 
A 


ye, 

Carstairs (11 E 57) To Apr. 13: E. 
D'Assia. 

— (48 E 57) Apr. 3-17: A. H. 
Mur 

City Cooter (131 W 55) Apr. 7-May 2: 
Oils (Selected by Albers, Avery, 


Brooks). 
Coeval (100 W 56) Apr. 5-May I: 
Gambini, Goertz, Habergritz. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To Apr. 


16: M. Jones. 


Cooper (313 W 53) To Apr. 18: A. 
Zalon. 

Copain (Ist at 50) To Apr. 10: W. 
Jackson. 

Coronet (106 E 60) Apr.: Mod. Fr. 

Creative (108 Wi 56) To Apr. 20: J. 


Gans; A. Masoh. 
Crespi (205 E 58)*Apr. 5-17: F. Landy. 
Davis (231 E 60) To Apr. 17: D. Levine. 
Downtown (32 E 51) To Apr. 


muth, Dove. 
E 57) Apr. 


Durlacher (I! 
A. Reynolds. 
Duveen (18 E 79) Apr. Old Masters. 
Egan (46 E 57) To Apr. 10: J. Tworkov. 
Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) Apr. 5-15: 
Y. Hnizdovsky. 
7 St. (33 W 8) Apr. 5-18: F. L. 
arlow. 


Feig! ~ Mad.) To Apr. 15: B. Kraus- 
Kopf. 

Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. Price. 

Fine Arts Assoc. (41 E 57) Fr. Ptg. 

Fried (6 E 65) Apr.: H. Richter. 

Friedman (20 E 49) Apr.: V. Trotta. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) To Apr. 
10: Braque. 

Gallery East (7 Ave. A) Cont. Art. 

Gallery 47A (47 Ave. A) Apr. 4-25: 
B. Houchins; G. Albertson. 


24: De- 
6-May |: 





Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) Apr. 10-30: 
C. Hilaire; G. Dayez. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) Apr. 
2-23: ‘Per Krohg. 

Gallery 75 (30 E 75) Apr.: Cont. Ptgs. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex.) Apr.: 
Pan American Group 

Ganso (125 E 57) Apr. 17: K. 


Fortess. 
Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 


Apr. 10: H. Silverman; Apr. 6-17: 
D. Carlsen. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) 
To Apr. 16: V. Candell. 

Hacker (24 W 58) Apr. 5-May I: 
S. Kaner. 

Hammer (51 E 57) Amer. & Europ. 
Ptgs. 

Hansa (70 E 12) To Apr. I7: A. 
Kaprow. 

Hartert (22 E 58) Fr. & Amer. 


Heller (63 E 57) To Apr. I7: A. 
Redein. 

Hewitt (18 E 69) Apr. 5-24: R. David- 
son. 

Hirsht & Adler (270 Park at 47) Amer. 


Ptgs. 
Jackson (22 E 66) To Apr. 24: Gorky, 


1929-39. 

Jacobi (446 W 52) Apr. |6-May 23: 
. Benno. 

— (15 E 57) To May |: Futurism: 

Karlis (36 E 60) Amer. Ptgs. 

Karnig (19/2 E 62) To han. 10: M. E. 
Case. 

Kaufmann (Lex. at 92) Apr. 5-16: 
Council Exhib. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Apr.: Bena- 
vides, color prints. 

Knoedler (14 E 57) To Apr. 10: Passion 
of Christ; Americans Aboard; E. 
Berman; Apr. 9-30: American Pano- 


rama. 

Kolean (42 W 57) To Apr. 18: I8th C. 
Spanish Folk Art. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) Apr. 5-24: A. 
Gottlieb. 

Korman (835 Mad. at 69) To Apr. 17: 
I. George. 

Kottler (108 E 57) Apr. 5-17: Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) To Apr. 17: J. 
Penney. 

Lilliput (231/74 Eliz.) Sun. & Wed. 3-7: 
Spring Quarterly. 

Little Studio (680 Mad.) Apr. 5-10: 
. Davis. 

Lucas (36 E 28) Prints, Maps. 

Matisse (41 E 57) Apr. so May |: As- 
pects of Significant Form. 

Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) Apr. 6-24: 
G. Lieber; L. Johnson. 

Midtown (17 E 57) Apr. 6-May I: H. 
Koerner. 

Milch (55 E 57) From Apr. 5: Whorf. 
Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) Apr. 
4-17: Amer. Artists Prof. League. 
New Art Circle (41 E 57) Apr.: Group. 
New (601 Mad. at 57) Apr. 5-17: J. 

Forsberg. 
Newhouse (15 E 57) I8th C. Fr. & Eng. 
Newman (150 Lex. at 30) Early Amer. 
Newton (Ii E 57) Old Masters, 
NY Circ. Lib. of Ptgs. (640 Mad. at 60) 
Fr. & Amer. 
Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Fr. Ptgs. 
ae (15 E 57) To Apr. 17: M. Lieb- 


an. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) Apr. 5-24: J. M. 
Hanson. 

ms & Brush (16 E 10) Apr. 4-21: 

Pardaima (110 E 57) Apr. 1-30: 


Invited 
Peridot” ‘(820 Mad. at 68) Apr. 5-24: 
J. Rosati, Sculp. 
Perls (32 E 58) Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 
Portraits (136 E. 57) Cont. Portraits. 
Rehn (683 5th at 54) Apr. 5-24: G. 
Picken. 
Roko (51 Grnwch) Apr. 5-28: R. A. 
Parker. 
Rosenberg (20 E 79) Apr. 5-May I: 
Matisse. 


Rosenthal (B'way at 13) Apr. 5-17: H. 
Van Loon. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Apr. 26: Klee. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) To Apr: 17: Wcol. 
Ann'l. 

Salpeter 
Sauer. 

B. Schaefer (32 E 57) To Apr. 
Armitage. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) To Apr. 
15: Recent Work. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Apr.: 
Sculp. 

Seligmann (5 E 57) Apr. 26-May 8: C. 
Pickhardt. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) To Apr. 20: In- 
ternational Annual. 
Stable (924 7th at 58) Apr. 5-24: M. 
Stout; Apr. 6-27: E. De Kooning. 
Tanager (90 E 10) Apr. 
Sculp.; prints. 

Teachers Center {206 W 15) To Apr. 
10: R. Fasanella. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
To Apr. 10: Hasegawa; Apr. 11-30: 
“Predominantly French.” 


(42 E 57) To Apr. 17: D. 


17: K. 


African 


2-22: Cont. 





Tibor de Nagy (206 E 53) To Apr, ip 
J. Freilicher. 

Town (26 W Hy Apr. 6-24: Arduino, 

Urban (234 E 58) Apr. 5-May |: § 
Spanier. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Apr. 24: | 
Feininger 

me Diemen-Lillienfeld (21 E 57) Mod, 


Village Center \“ W 11) Cont. Group, 
Viviano (42 E 57) Apr. 5-May |: Glaseo, 
—— U7 E 57) Apr.: Europ, § 


Wollons (70 E 56) To Apr. 10: H. Black; 
Apr. 12-24: C. Anderson. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. y 61) Apr.: 
Wildenstein (19 E 64) To Apr. 18: 8, 
Lorjou; Apr. 13-May 15: ‘Magic of 

Flowers. 


Willard (23 W 56) To Apr. 24: J. Bay 
ter. 
Wittenborn (38 E 57) To Apr. 17: Mex: 
can Prints. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Gailery Apr. !0-May 2: Cal. Prtmakers, 
Mills College To Apr. Ii: Japanese 
textiles; Eng. wcols., drawgs. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Joslyn Museum To May 2: Da Vinci: 

School Art. 

PASADENA, CAL. 
Art Institute To Apr. 

To Apr. 25: P. Roo 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy To Apr. Ii: 
Alliance To Apr. |i: L. Thomas; M, 

Kohn; To Apr. 21: C. F. Armstrong, 
de Braux To Apr. 17: C. Schurr, C, 

Roederer. 
Donovan Apr.: 
Dubin To Apr. 13: R. Brady. 
Hendler Apr. 3-13: P. E. Borduas. 
Lush To Apr. 24: Group. 

Moore Institute Apr.: W. Baum. 
Print Club Apr. 2-23: ee: Ann'l. 
Schurz Foundation Apr rauskopf, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Apr. 1%: 









Frasconi, 














J. Zorthian; 


Fellowship An’nl, 


Cont. Ptgs. 


Craftsmen's, Weavers’ Guilds. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Museum To Apr. 18: Great Horn 


Spoons. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. |. School of Design Apr. 4-25; Fras- 
coni, Yunkers, prts. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To Apr. 25: 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. From Apr. 4: J. Callahan, 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. ‘Apr. Gulf Coast 
Ann'l. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Apr. 2-May 2: Berthe Morisot 
& Her Circle. 

SAN ANTONIO, TE. 

Witte Museum To Apr. II: J. G. 
Smith, D. Lutz. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum To Apr. II: 
W. Hesthal. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Area Arts To Apr. 9: Bay Area Artists. 

De Young Apr.: ey Ann'l, 

Museum fo Apr. Il: Children's Ptgs. 

Rotunda To Apr. "%: Textile Ann'l. 

Studio 44 To Apr. 29: L. Ganthiers. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum From Apr. 8: Baroque Ptgs. 


"On the Inside,” 


Il-May |: 


W. Congden; 


a of Wash. Apr. I!-May 2: Smith 

oll 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Apr. I|-May 9: College Stu- 
dents Ann'l. 

Smith Museum Apr. 4-25: Color Prt. 
Soc. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To Apr. 30: Van Gogh; R. E. 
Peotter. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Gallery To Apr. 25:  P. Clark, C. 
Schaefer. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Apr. 25: 
Industrial Design. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Apr. 18: M. Jamieson; 
Apr. 10-May 16: Earl Ludgin Coll. 


Phillips Apr. 1!-May II: L. Gatch. 
Smithsonian Apr. 11-29: Pen Women 
Biennial. 


Wash. Univ. Apr. 6-30: GWU Annual. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

College Apr. 3-19: Society of Artists. 

WESTBURY, CONN. 

Country Art To Apr. 
Making. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Kipnis To Apr. 7: Atheneum Loan; Apr. 
10-27: R. Hartman. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum Apr. 3-May 2: Cont. Fr. Prts.i 
Apr. 10-May 30: Religious Prts. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute Apr. 4-25: R. Arthur, 
weols. 
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GRUMBACHER 
Pre-tested® Brushes 


No. 4228 


















Bundled to the 
correct inward curve 


Each hair grows in 
@ natural curve 





INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


. « « the secret of famous Grumbacher 
quality in white hog hair brushes. 
In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is hand 
cupped and shaped so that the natural inward 
curve of each bristle interlocks with its neighbor. 
This is why 4228's hold their shape even after re- 
peated washings. This is why they are preferred by 
artists for all techniques and for any medium. 


MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS 





Size 1 $ .55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9% $1.75 

3. ae 6 1.15 10 2.10 

> oe 7- 425 11 2.40 

is 4 90 8 1.50 12 2.90 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS 


Jorn inc. 
| 464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





risot 


Your colors 


e have a 

ss hidden 

ia strength 

F when the 

mn vehicles are 





% pies ra 
Prt. 


The life and beauty of a painting depend much 


; on the vehicles used. That is why so many 

artist-painters prefer Weber Vehicles and Var- 

nishes. Weber Vehicles give the painting extra 

2%: life—help keep the colors pure, brilliant, un- 

changing. To assure full and lasting protection 

“. to paintings, use Weber’s Artist Varnishes. 

men Weber Vehicles and Varnishes are procurable 
a from your local art supply dealer. 


sats (Descriptive Technical Data, on Request) 


" F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
Oil * WATER © TEMPERA © PASTEL * AQUA PASTEL 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Prts.; 


thu, 
. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











Baltimore 1, Md. 


NOW... 


bis Artists’ Tube Colors 


> that can be used as 


OIL PAINT... 
TEMPERA... 
WATER COLOR 


ON Canvas, paper oF 





THE TRIPLE-TECHNIC 
ARTISTS’ COLOR 


CADMIUM RED 
LIGHT 


FOR OIL, TEMPERA OR WATER COLOR TECHNICS 








any painting ground 






























Can be used to make oil paintings, 
thinned with water as tempera, or 
as transparent water color. 

Dries rapidly. Field oil sketches 
can be handled almost immediately. 

Students, professionals, hobby 
painters like Tri-Tec’s versatility, 
flexibility, and economy. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS,: INC. 
OAM Cee walt 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Canadion Agents: 
THE WUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
California Distributors: 
SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 












ent oF wich 


a6 Wivbate $4 


INTIN 


methods and demonstrations 


Herz at Last is the first book that brings you 
the complete, practical, down-to-earth infor- 
mation and step-by-step guidance you need 
to paint successfully in this universal medium. 


Written by a nationally known artist, 
teacher and writer, it gets right down to brass 
tacks and first describes the tools with which 
you will work, in the studio and out of doors. 
Mr. Gasser gives you sound and seasoned ad- 
vice on the choosing of the most suitable 
brushes, painting surfaces, colors and other 
materials for your particular purposes. 


He shows you (with actual demonstrations) 
the various types of oil paintings and the tech- 
niques employed, such as: use of casein as 
a base, the imprimatura, underpainting and 
pallette knife painting, and explains the de- A Complete Course 
velopment of the painting from initial idea to 
finished art. In sheer usefulness and fullness of in ONE Book! 
presentation, this work is comparable to Ted Students and teachers in art schools” 
Kautzky’s fine books on water color painting. everywhere will warmly welcome; 


a this helpful, amazingly complete” 
Throughout Mr. Gasser’s book, every step ; i new book. Amateur artists end stwag 
ao Sieg ss iets ¢ & dents of art who are unable to at- 
in oil painting is made crystal-clear with illus- é tend regular classes will find here” 
trations (276 in all!), with a bare minimum = A - the equivalent of a complete home 
of text. Twenty full color plates, all made pa study poiede ene wofesel 
specially for this book, provide inspiring ex- F pr te Ar sac ee ee “4 


amples from which to learn. Most of these Gau * May we ree a copy of OIL” 


gorgeous plates are reproduced in full page ' EL s~PAINTING Methods a ay 
size; each is accompanied by black and white § ie 4 4 strations to examine and enjoy 
studies showing all of the important and inter-— 4 he ene nee "tr cr ee 


We want you to see for yo 
esting stages in its development. how much this great new book c 


help you to paint successfully i 
oils. If for any reason you are not © 
100% satisfied, simply return th é 
book within ten days. a 

Mail the convenient coupon be- 
low now. You need send no money 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., Deg 
M-668, 330 West 42nd Street, N 
York 36, ws 2 


ite Examine 10 Days On Approval Eke 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., DEPT. M-668 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 







Please send me a copy of Henry Gasser’s new book, “Oil Painting 
Methods and Demonstrations” to examine and enjoy entirely ON 
APPROVAL. Within 10 days I will either return the book and owe 
you nothing or send you $10.00, plus postage charges. 
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276 Illustrations Including 
20 in Gorgeous FULL COLOR 


Prete aig he ae 


1 SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you are ENCLOSING $10.00, 
in which case we pay postage. Same return privilege, of course. 
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